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Ford farm unit offers... 
UTILITY AND ECONOMY 


Tue Ford combination farm truck, equipped with 
either stock racks or grain-sides, is an all-purpose unit 
offering swift and economical transportation for stock 
or grain, as well as all other farm products and sup- 
plies. Because of the unusually wide platform, cattle 
can be carried crosswise, thus greatly facilitating load- 
ing and conserving space. 

This universal utility, together with a wide range 
of speed and power, makes the Ford combination farm 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THE 





unit especially suited to all the varied haulage tasks 
of the farm. A power take-off on the transmission 
further extends its usefulness, permitting operation of 
saws and other farm machinery. The low purchase 
price, the typical Ford low cost of operation and main- 
tenance, and the sturdy construction all combine to give 
you economical as well as reliable hauling. Your Ford 
dealer will gladly give further facts about 
the service this all-purpose truck offers. 





IMPROVED FORDSON TRACTOR 








The pride of the farm—pedigreed Ayrshires and the Ford farm truck 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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The underlying principles of suitable materials, 





proper timing of sprays, thoroughness in application and efficient machinery, cannot be disregarded 





WHY APPLE INSECTS 
ARE NOT SUPPRESSED 


By H. E. Hodgkiss 


Fa PRACTICAL application of the results of research or 
experimentation is often difficult to accomplish. The explana- 
tions of these processes have not always emphasized the funda- 
mental factors that brought about the desired control. Orchard- 
ists, therefore, seldom realize that failures to obtain the full 
benefit from the use of insecticides of proved worth are largely 
due to the omission of the operations which made these mate- 
rials effective. These practices are the 
selection of correct insecticides, proper 
timing of the sprays, thoroughness in ap- 
plication, and efficient equipment for the 
job. program. 

A large carry-over of codling moth due 
to a severe outbreak in 1930 and the oc- 
currence of unusual numbers of the rosy 
apple aphis provided an opportunity in 
1931 to compare the various suppressive 
practices used against these insects. Some 
400 orchards were visited and apple counts were made at critical 
periods in the development of damages. These represent a fair 
cross-section of the conditions in apple growing regions of 
Pennsylvania and give a rather striking answer to the many 
criticisms that arise as to the failures of insecticides to control 
particular insects. In making the analyses no attempt is made 
te discuss the merits of the insecticides. The figures are used 
only to evaluate the various practices. 

Arsenate of lead is the standard insecticide for codling moth 
and was used in all the orchards. A number of materials were 
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Apple growers often lose sight of 

the purpose of an insect control 

They most often are 

thinking in terms of the number of 

sprays applied and not the numbers 

of insects damaging the fruit during 
the growing season. 
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applied for the rosy apple aphis. These were compared by 
averaging the number of dwarfed apples to each tree. The ap- 
plications were made during the delayed dormant period. The 
analyses gave the following comparisons: lime-sulphur-nicotine, 
52.8; spraying oils, 3487.5; lime-sulphur, 7452.2; sodium sul- 
phide, 7082.7. 

Fcur cover sprays were suggested for codling moth control. 
The omission of the last application re- 
sulted in an average fruit loss of 7.2 per 
cent. Where the last two sprays were left 
off, the average loss was 10 per cent. 
Omitting the last three sprays increased 
the average damage to 15.6 -per cent. 
Nicotine and spraying oils were used for 
comparisons of rosy apple aphis control. 
In order to avoid confusion, the analyses 
of the two materials are stated separately. 
The lime-sulphur-nicotine combination 
spray when applied in an early delayed dormant period of bud 
development showed on the average 6212.5 injured fruits per 
tree; in the delayed dormant period, 67.2; as a late delayed 
dormant, 2432; in the blossom pink, 5598; in the petal fall, 
7690.2. Orchards in which spraying oils were applied as late 
delayed dormant sprays exhibited on the average 190.7 injured 
fruits per tree; as a delayed dormant and blossom pink, 3.7; as 
a delayed dormant and combined with nicotine in the pink, 
4.6; as a delayed dormant with nicotine in the petal fall, 536.9; 
with a fungicide through the season, 3.8. (To next page) 
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Codling moth injury in orchards which received the five 
applications averaged 2.6 per cent. Where at least one appli- 
cation was omitted or the job poorly done, the average loss 
amounted to 9.9 per cent. The losses in unsprayed orchards 
averaged 36.2 per cent. Comparisons of rosy apple aphis sup- 
pression on the basis of the type 
of work accomplished showed that 
where nicotine was used in the de- 


A COMPARISON OF 


aphis using stationary outfits, non-rigid distributer:, resulted in 
an average of 149 injured apples per tree; using ;,ortable out- 
fits, non-rigid distributors, 4086; using portable outfits having 
semi-rigid distributors, 13,620. 

The question often is raised as to how completely the control 
practices are followed by fruit 
growers. The industry sometimes 
is separated into two groupings 





layed dormant and the work was 
classified as good the average num- 
ber of injured fruits per tree was 
39; where the work was poor, 
8452. Spraying oils were diluted 
to four per cent actual oil in the 
spray, and where the job was good 
there was on the average 1050 in- crop 
jured fruits per tree; where the 
job was poor, 31,500. 

Efficiency in operation was out- 
standing in some orchards. Data 
taken in several plantings where 





INSECT CONTROL PROGRAMS 


SPRAY APPLICATION 





all the factors but type of ma- 

chinery could be eliminated showed that losses due to codling 
moth where stationary outfits, non-rigid distributors, were oper- 
ated did not exceed 1.2 per cent; with portable outfits, non-rigid 
distributors, 3.5 per cent; with portable outfits, semi-rigid dis- 
tributors, 8.7 per cent. Spraying oils applied against rosy apple 


which for convenience in compar- 
ing the practices may be stated as 
(1) the commercial, and (2) the 
general. Both of these categories 
contain a number of orchardists 
who ought to be considered in the 
other grouping. However, if the 
distinction is made according to 
the numbers of men whose busi- 
ness is the production of fruit we 
arrive at a definite basis for mak- 
vs ing the choice. Approximately 92 
per cent of the growers whose 
business is apple production ap- 
plied seven foliage sprays and 75 per cent of them made eight 
applications, as was suggested in our spraying information. 
The average of the insect control in this area amounted to 95.5 
per cent. 

The area in which orcharding is (Please turn to page 42) 








A COMBINED SPRAY AND 
IRRIGATION PLANT 


By J. H. Weinberger 


To PROTECT new growth more quickly and effectively, or- 
chardists have adopted various methods. Some have increased 
the number of portable outfits; others have installed larger and 
higher powered sprayers, or have put in additional filling sta- 
tions, or are trucking the spray material and water to the spray- 
ers. A small percentage have replaced their portable outfits 
with stationary plants and have piped their orchards. 

In our case, during the spring months spraying had become 
an almost continuous operation, 
taking from seven to 10 days to 
apply a spray, depending upon 
weather conditions. In order to 
reduce this period to two or 
three days at the most, we de- 
cided in the spring of 1931 to 
put in a stationary spray plant. 
Our past experience with make- 
shift irrigation appliances was 
responsible for the attempt to 
install a system that could be used for irrigation purposes as 
well as for spraying. 

To accomplish this, the pipes were designed for a minimum 
velocity, still affording sufficient carrying capacity to keep the 
material in suspension, rather than for a maximum velocity, 
consistent with reasonable friction losses. This gave us larger 
main pipes than would have been necessary for spraying pur- 
poses, but they also gave us a better spraying pressure. In 
addition to this, an extra irrigating main was laid to a point 
about 2000 feet distant from the plant, to feed into the spray 
system for distribution, and an extra force pump was installed. 

When we are irrigating, the water is distributed by means 
of spray hose with three-fourths pipe brooms instead of guns 
as used in spraying. These brooms are eight feet long, made 
of short pieces of pipe and three-fourths inch tees with six 
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each 17-year-old tree. 


While the growing season of 1931 had very light 
rains fairly well distributed, there were two pro- 
longed dry spells during each of which we irrigated 
the Stayman orchard with about 500 gallons per 
We not only increased the 
size and number of bushels of the fruit, but we pre- 
vented the cracking of the fruit on the trees due to 
irregular growth, and secured earlier maturity with 
better color. 
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outlets about 20 inches apart. The operator lays the broom in 
different positions about the tree being irrigated, so as to cover 
the entire area from the trunk to a line about two feet beyond 
the limbs. Depending upon soil conditions and the slope of 
the ground, this may require from six to eight locations of the 
broom under each tree, with the broom in one position about 
eight or 10 minutes when a hose is delivering: 10 gallons a 
minute, depending upon the amount of water you wish to give 
the tree. 

We have found one good soak- 
ing of the ground better than 
several light doses. One man 
takes care of four or five hose 
if they are located on adjacent 
laterals. 

During the months of July, 
August and September of 1930, 
we had a total rainfall of three 
inches, which was less than our 
monthly average during normal seasons. By placing our port- 
able sprayers at a creek adjéining the orchard and running 
three-fourths inch pipe into the orchard, we irrigated some 400 
Stayman trees six times between July 8 and October 4, giving 
each tree an average of 400 gallons each time. These trees 
were 16 years old then, and 800 gallons each time with half the 
number of applications would probably have been more effective. 

Check trees were left without irrigation. In October, when 
most of the fruit on the irrigated trees was mature, the apples 
on the check trees had poor color and size. About 10 per cent 
were over two and one-half inches in diameter; the rest ran 
from one and three-quarters up to two and one-half inches, 
averaging 300 apples to the bushel. 

The apples from the irrigated trees had fair color, about one- 
half U. S. Fancy. They matured about October 20, the usual 
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time for our section, and the apples ranged in size from two 
and one-half inches up to three inches, about 140 to the bushel, 
with less than 10 per cent under two and one-half inches. The 
check trees averaged from five to six bushels per tree, mostly 
unmarketable, while the adjacent irrigated trees averaged 12 to 
14 bushels per tree, nearly all marketable. 

From the spring of 1930 to January, 1932, this section had 
no soaking rains. While the growing season of 1931 had very 
light rains fairly well distributed, there were two prolonged dry 
spells during each of which we irrigated the Stayman orchard 
with about 500 gallons per 17-year tree. We not only increased 
the size and number of 
bushels of fruit, but we pre- 
vented the cracking of the 
fruit on the trees due to ir- 
regular growth, and secured 
earlier maturity with better 
color. 

Not only has irrigation 
improved the quality of the 
total tree crop, but it has 
increased the number of 
merchantable bushels per 
tree at a lower cost per 
bushel than the average cost 
of those not irrigated. 

The spray plant is located 
near a creek, from which 
water is drawn direct. It is 
at the edge of the orchard, 
and some trees are three- 
fifths of a mile away and 200 feet above the level of the creek. 
The main trunk line is run centrally through the tract, with 
three-fourths-inch laterals taken off every 200 feet, or each 
fifth tree row. 

A few controlling valves were placed on the main line and 
each branch or lateral has a valve close to the main line. 
Hydrants with hose “snap-ons” were placed at alternate trees 
on the laterals. All pipes are buried to a minimum depth of 
10 inches, laid to grade for drainage, with the exception of a 





Interior view of pump house showing pumps and tank. 


few laterals which were temporarily laid on the surface along 
tree rows. 

In locating the plant proper, in order to save labor in oper- 
ating, advantage was taken of a bank, thus making it possible 
to roll the lime-sulphur barrels over a short trestle into the 
attic, where the contents of an entire barrel are dumped into 
a trough hung in the floor, from which it drains into another 
tank located above the level of the top of the spray tanks. All 
the other spray ingredients are stored on a platform at this 
same level. These conveniences make it possible for one man 
to fill the tanks and operate the plant. When operating at full 
capacity, a refill is required 
every 10 minutes. 

A rotary filling pump, the 
two force pumps above men- 
tioned, and an equally di- 
vided 1000-gallon tank are 
mounted tandem on an I-bar 
frame. The pumps are 
clutch-connected to a shaft, 
which is belt driven by a 
second-hand automobile en- 
gine. The force pumps are 
used alternately, for con- 
venience sake, but either 
may be used continuously if 
desired. There is a factor 
of safety against delay in 
this due to pump trouble. 
The belt drive is so arranged 
that by change to a longer 
belt the pumps can be driven with a tractor, thus avoiding 
possible delay due to engine trouble. 

The force pump has sufficient capacity to provide for 140 
acres’ spraying in two to three days. We piped only 80 acres 
last spring. Ten trees are sprayed from each hydrant with a 
100-foot hose. By laying out the hose half way between the 
trees to be sprayed, the operator drags only 50 feet of hose 
while spraying. 


In spraying with a stationary plant (Please turn to page 27) 


PETROLEUM OIL—INSECTICIDE 


By F. A. Frazier 


R ECENT YEARS have witnessed an amazing development 
in the production, refining, and use of petroleum oil. Of no 
small importance is the expanding use of petroleum oil for 
insect pest control. Modern refining methods, together with a 
better understanding of oil behavior in relation to plant life, 
have made possible an enlarged use of petroleum in this field. 

In the realm of sanitation and health, 
petroleum oil has played an important 
part in the fight on mosquitoes as carriers 
of malaria. Petroleum oil in the form of 
kerosene is now extensively used in fly 
sprays, thereby contributing to human and 
animal health and comfort. 

It is, however, to the realm of food- 
supply protection, and particularly in the 
field of orchard insect pest control, that 
I would confine the present discussion. 

The effectiveness of petroleum oil in control of many orchard 
insect pests has long been known. Many efforts have been 
made to utilize the various grades of oil, such as crude, distil- 
late, kerosene, and different grades of engine or lubricating oils. 
Injury to tree or plant has attended most of these efforts. 
Investigation began to be directed toward the finding of that 
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The coming form of emulsion will oil. 
be a modification of the “tank mix” 
wherein straight oil is entered into 
the spray tank, and will contain 
only a soluble element of not ex- 
ceeding two per cent, which will 
enable the making of an emulsion 
in the spray tank meeting any de- 
sired degree of stability. 
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happy mean between effective control of the insect pest and 
reasonable safety to the host tree or plant. It was found that 
petroleum oils contained certain toxic compounds known to the 
oil industry as aromatics and unsaturated hydro-carbons. The 
theory was early developed that all “burning” or injury to tree 
or plant following the application of an oil spray was due to 

the presence of these “‘unsaturates” in the 


The prevailing refining practice called 
for the use of sulphuric acid, the office of 
which was to remove these aromatics and 
“unsaturates.” White oil or medicinal oil 
was the ultimate product, although oils 
of various degrees of refinement were 
produced. 

The white or medicinal oils were, of 
course, very expensive—too costly for 
spray purposes—hence an effort to determine just what degree 
of refinement was necessary in an oil to be used for any par- 
ticular purpose. Sulphuric acid used under standardized con- 
ditions became the recognized test. The result of this test 
became known as the “unsulphonated residue.” To make clear, 
an oil that registered an unsulphonated (Please turn to page 36) 
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DOES THE HOME ORCHARD 


PAY? 


By 
\ T. J. Talbert 
X 





A practical spray outfit for the 
smali home orchard. 


Te VALUE of the home or- 
chard and the advisability of its 
maintenance on the average farm have been for some time, and 
are still, popular questions for debate. Information as to 
profits and losses giving definite and reliable figures is in gen- 
eral lacking. Furthermore, it is generally believed that the 
large size of the old-time home orchard has contributed mate- 
rially to its downfall. 

It is common knowledge that a neglected orchard is unat- 
tractive, does not enhance the value of the farm, pro- 
vides little if any worth while fruit, and is usually a 
menace to properly cared for orchards. With the 
gradual but certain increase of injurious orchard pests, 
good fruit cannot be grown without proper and timely 
spraying. 

To obtain some information upon these subjects, an 
experimental home orchard was planned and planted 
on the University of Missouri Fruit Farm in the spring 
of 1919. The chief problems for consideration were: 

1. To determine the actual cost, including labor and 
materials of developing and maintaining a small three-quarter- 
acre home orchard, as it is handled by the average good farmer. 

2. To procure as nearly as possible the actual value at cur- 
rent prices of the products obtained from the fruit plantings. 

3. To maintain a careful and complete record of costs, in- 
cluding trees and plants, and to keep a similar record of the 
sale value of all products harvested. 

Believing that the home orchard should furnish a succes- 
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It is of paramount importance for the 
prospective home orchardist to keep 
in mind the main or true object of the 
home orchard, namely, to supply 
enough fruit for the family. Too often 
more trees are planted than are 
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sion of fruit throughout the season, varieties and kinds were 
selected and planted for this purpose. In this way fresh fruits 
have been provided from early season through mid-season and 
until late, giving a continuous supply over a long period. 

In the selection of varieties high quality was given first con- 
sideration. For the home orchard it was thought that personal 
preference for particular sorts might justly be satisfied by 
choosing the varieties desired. 

A study of the results shows that the cost items may be 
ranked according to their importance as follows: Nursery 
stock, harvesting, labor for spraying, cultivation, spraying mate- 
rials, pruning and training, mowing and mulching, planting and 
staking, and fertilizers and their application. 

The cost of the nursery stock, which amounted to $40.07, 
may be considered an investment. This would seem partic- 
ularly true for trees which live for 25 or more years, as do the 
nut, apple, pear, and persimmon trees. It is true, also, that 
these fruits should not reach their maximum production until 
they are about twice their present age. 

In cost, harvesting, amounting to $24.85, ranks next to nurs- 
ery stock. While it is true harvesting should be considered 
as a cost item, yet it frequently is omitted in cost figures 
maintained by farmers. One is reminded in this regard of the 
statement often made, “If farmers were to keep a careful and 
accurate record of all the items concerned in cost of produc- 
tion, including interest, taxes, and all overhead charges, but 
few if any would show a profit.” 

Other cost items, including the expenditures made and that 
must be given attention byjthe home orchardist consisted of: 
labor for spraying, $20.70; fultivation, $19.95; spraying mate- 
rials, $16.37; pruning and training, $11.15; mulching and mow- 
ing, $5.71; planting and staking, $5.45; and fertilizers and 
their application, $3.90. 

When we average the various items of cost for the 13-year 
period, we secure a sum amounting to $11.43 yearly. This 
includes all items of expenditure connected with the develop- 
ment of the project except that of interest on the investment 
and taxes on the land. Taking the expense cost, therefore, as a 
whole, we may fairly consider it to be rather low. 

In this regard, it should be emphasized that the work of 
spraying cannot be neglected. It is of first importance. Cul- 
tivation may rank higher in cost than spraying, but if properly 
performed it should pay good returns. No cultural practice 
is so important in the care of young trees and plants as thor- 
ough and timely cultivation. 

Some pruning and training is essential. The cost for this 
item, however, should not be great. All the practices enumer- 
ated will require careful consideration and timely attention. 
It is true, also, that there 
may be other practices 
which have not been men- 
tioned that should be in- 
cluded and expenses in- 
curred for them. 

From the information 
obtained, we find that ap- 
ples and pears gave the 
greatest and most regular 
income, the total income 
for the whole period amounting to $133.50. These fruits 
should, under proper care and attention, continue to bear 
larger crops and bring increased returns. 

Other crops ranking fairly well in production are: straw- 
berries $59.79, peaches $40.30, blackberries $21.24, cherries 
$20.40, grapes $16.80, currants and gooseberries $16.40, Irish 
potatoes $10.40, dewberries $9.85, raspberries $7.08, and plums 
$5.90. A consideration of these yields or returns shows con- 
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siderable variation, but they may be considered comparable to 
results that may be secured by the average home orchardist. 

With better cultivation and fertilization, strawberry produc- 
tion should be larger. The blackberries and dewberries, it is 
believed, would have given greater yields and resulted in in- 
creased profits had cultivation and fertilization been continued 
throughout the period of investigation. 

It is of interest to note that only three peach crops were 
produced during the 13-year period. These three crops, how- 
ever, were fairly satisfactory when compared in value 


and in some cases distinct failures. The question may be of 
importance and a worth while one for not only persons living 
in the country, but also in towns and cities where there is a 
space which could be devoted to the growing of fruit plants. 
Most producers will agree that a home orchard is desirable 
and an asset to the farm or suburban property, providing it 
produces good fruit. 

In general, it is believed from a study of this investigation 
that the home orchard will be a success or a failure due to the 





to the other crops produced. This is particularly 
significant inasmuch as peach production in central 
and north Missouri is very uncertain due to the fact 
that temperatures of 10 or more degrees Fahrenheit 
below zero may be experienced during the winter sea- 
son. The occurrence of late spring freezes and frosts 
may also do injury. After the trees come into bear- 
ing, the grower in this section considers two or three hy 
crops out of five a good average. For the home or- ; 
chard in Missouri, however, it will generally pay to 
grow two or more varieties of peaches, as crops pro- 
duced are usually very profitable. 

Returns from the other fruits were not so signifi- 
cant. They do, however, add materially to the income 
of the home orchard and are important from the 
standpoint of giving a variety and succession of fruits 
for home consumption. 

During the year 1930 a small plot of Irish potatoes 
was grown between the rows of trees. This produced 
an income of $10.40 and illustrated, it is believed, 
the value of growing such crops, including others like 
cabbage, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, etc., in the home 
orchard. In fact, where the soil and conditions are 
suitable, it will generally prove profitable to inter- | 
crop the home orchard with vegetables and truck 
crops. By so doing the land devoted to the project 
may be made to pay while the trees are coming into 


bearing. 





A good setting of peaches in a farm orchard tree. 


The average annual income for the 13-year period amounted 
to $26.28. If we take from this the average yearly cost $11.43, 
the remainder $14.85 may represent the annual gain over cost 
operations. 

Due to the fact that from one to two or three years are 
required for small fruits and about six years for tree fruits 
to come into bearing, no income was received for the first two 
years. Furthermore, the average returns for the next two- 
year period amounted to only $9.12 annually. 

Is it worth while to grow fruit for home use? This ques- 
tion is often raised. Many home orchards prove unprofitable 
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following two factors: 

1. A wise selection of 
the varieties and kinds of 
fruits to grow, and their adaptability to the partic- 
ular region or locality may play an important role in 
success or disappointment. 

2. The success of the home orchard may depend 
upon subsequent care and attention. With the men- 
tioning of this factor many may think that the home 
orchard will require an undue amount of work. 
This is not true for the home orchard of one acre 
or less in extent. In fact, the care amounts to so little that no 
farmer should through the proper management of his work be 
handicapped or delayed in handling other farm enterprises. 
This will be particularly true where the cultivation is done with 
horse-drawn tools used in cultivating field crops and truck 
crops and where satisfactory home orchard spraying materials 
and equipment are maintained. 

It is clear from a financial point of view that the home 
orchard is not a heavy paying proposition. If, however, we 
compare the earnings with those which may be obtained from 
growing other crops the returns may be satisfactory. It must 
also be remembered in this connection that the care given this 
experimental home orchard was very poor, although it was de- 
signed to represent the average care given home orchards 
throughout the State. It is conserva- (Please turn to page 42) 
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Above—A thrifty productive 
apple tree in a home or- 
chard. 
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San Jose Scale Again On the Increase 


Some TWENTY-FIVE years ago the San Jose scale 
swept from West to East, decimating the apple trees 
in commercial orchards of the Middle West and of the 
East, and completely killing many thousands of “home 
orchards.” 

The use of effective sprays and equipment brought 
this pest under control, so that by 1905 it was on the 
decline, and ten years later was no longer considered a 
serious pest in most sections east of the Rockies. 

This abatement caused many growers to slight the 
dormant spray, opening the way for the pest to increase 
and spread. Three comparatively mild winters in suc- 
cession have permitted this insect to survive, increase 
and spread, and the San Jose scale is again an out- 
standing orchard enemy. 

Our best authorities on insect control are now urg- 
ing the use of an effective dormant spray of sufficient 
potency to eradicate the scale. The claim is made, and 
with much show of reason, that the delayed dormant 
period ig apt to be late for most effective control and 
that for this year at least, every commercial orchard 
should receive a thorough dormant spray of “winter 
strength” if scale is present. 

It is to be expected that, in view of the present low 
prices for apples, the owners of smaller and marginal 
orchards will be tempted to economize by omitting the 
dormant spray. It is also to be expected that such a 
course will go far toward solving the problem of apple 
over-production. In many orchards the omission of the 
dormant spray this season will wind up the history of 
production, for many trees cannot survive another 
heavy infestation of San Jose scale. 

The grower with a productive orchard will be quick 
to take advantage of the present situation and will give 
to his trees the necessary dormant spray treatment, 
secure in the knowledge that his trees will continue in 
profitable production after the marginal orchards pass 
out of the picture from neglect. 


The Sulphonated Oil Treatment Against 
Rodents 


R sronts are coming in from a few readers who 
have tried the Sulphonated Oil Treatment for orchard 
trees for protection against rodents, which was de- 
scribed in the August, 1931, issue of AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower. Very generally the protective coating has 
been thus far successful. But a few state they have 
failed to secure the results desired. 

These state that after a few weeks they find the pro- 
tective coating has been gnawed through by rabbits or 
mice, and the bark of the trees injured by the rodents. 

In the application of any new recommendation in 
orchard practice it is essential that the exact directions 
be followed. In the instance of the preparation of this 
sulphonated oil it is not unlikely that the degree of heat 
necessary may have been under-estimated by some 
growers. 

According to the instructions issued by Doctor Har- 
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vey, the originator of this preparation, the linseed oil 
should be heated to a temperature of 470 degrees 
Fahrenheit, ‘or, in other words, until it is smoking hot.” 
In this final phrase may lie much of the difficulty en- 
countered by the unsuccessful mixers. Linseed oil will 
give off vapors at a much lower temperature than that 
specified, and this vapor may look like and be mistaken 
for the “smoke” in the originator’s directions. But 
when linseed oil is brought up to a temperature of 470 
degrees a thick brown smoke will roll out of the pot 
that cannot be mistaken for anything else but SMOKE. 

Growers preparing this mixture for the first time 
would do well to buy or borrow a thermometer which 
will register sufficiently high temperatures. Tie the 
thermometer to the end of a stick of sufficient length 
and insert in the boiling mixture at intervals until the 
correct degree of heat has been attained. Then slowly 
add the ground sulphur, little at a time, as the boiling 
will permit. It is believed if this matter of the correct 
degree of heat is given proper attention there will be 
little difficulty encountered with failure of the coating 
to protect the trees from rodents. 

It is to be hoped that some enterprising manufac- 
turer will test the efficacy of this treatment and place 
on the market a carefully prepared commercial mixture. 

In the meantime we request that all who have used 
the Harvey formula this winter will kindly write to this 
journal, giving briefly the results thus far secured by 
the sulphonated oil treatment. 


Roger Babson Recommends Land Bank 
Bonds 


In SPITE of the rising tide of farm mortgage fore- 
closures and defaults on loan payments, Federal land 
banks have maintained a highly liquid position, accord- 
ing to Roger Babson, in a recent article. These banks, 
says Mr. Babson, are organized on a long-term mortgage 
and bond basis and in any emergency would have doubt- 
less the full support of the government. Each bond is 
an obligation of the issuing bank, but also secured by 
resources of all the banks of the system. Mr. Babson 
further states: 

“Mr. Mellon, chairman ex-officio of the farm board, 
has said that these bonds constitute a sound tax-free 
security. The Federal farm land act made them legal 
investments for all fiduciary and trust funds under the 
jurisdiction of the United States government, which in- 
dicates the attitude of the government toward the bonds. 
They are legal for savings banks in about 40 States. 
Under present conditions they are a more attractive 
investment than Liberties and U. S. government bonds. 
The latter may be depressed by the growing government 
indebtedness, the necessity for large additional financ- 
ing and the inflationary tendencies probable during the 
coming year. 

“Federal land bank bonds are in an especially favored 
group, being under-priced and subject to improvement 
as the general farm situation improves. President 
Hoover’s proposal that congress authorize large addi- 
tional subscription to capital of these banks is an addi- 
tional proof of government support.” 
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DENDROL 
Advantages 


Dendrol ‘breaks up’’ immediately 
after application—<does not run off in 
the drip. It spreads rapidly, thus 
reaching most insects or their eggs. It 
penetrates quickly into the insect’s 
body. Low rate of evaporation keeps 
the oil on long enough to give 


complete kill. 
e a e 


Some emulsions tend to separate or 
stratify, which means that they cannot 
be depended upon to maintain a uni- 
form dispersion in the spray tank. 
With such emulsions, the kill of insects 
is not uniform. Some parts of the dilute 
emulsion are too rich in oil, with cone 
sequent danger of injury to those parts 
of the trees hit by them. Other por- 
tions are too thin, giving little or no 
control where they are deposited. With 
Dendrol, on the other hand, every por- 
tion is equal in oil strength to every 
other portion, and provides a high, 
uniform kill, without danger of injury 


to certain parts of the trees. 
e * * 


Spraying costs should be estimated 
in terms of the number of trees the 
grower can spray with a given quan- 
tity of diluted material. 
Inferior materials must be 
used at higher strengths 
to obtain results compar- 
able to Dendrol. The ac- 
tual cost for the diluted 
spray of inferior product 
therefore may be equal toor 
higher than the cost of Den- 
drol, aside from the danger 
involved in applying the 
inferior product to trees. 


Tagging egg masses before spraying 
in experiments fo determine efficiency 
and recommendations for use of 
Dendrol. Results of hundreds of tests 
like these have been checked by care- 
ful examination and exact counts. 


Many growers prefer Dendrol be- 
cause it pours, measures and mixes 
easily and quickly in all kinds of 
water—saves time and labor. It 
doesn't separate in storage or ship- 
ment, does not deteriorate on freez- TS 2S BES ae OE” Oe Stilo. 5 ats. chad oc dae Coadeenmen 
ing—no spoilage. Non-injurious to 
men, horses and equipment. 








clean up your orchard with Dendrol, the scien- 
tifically-prepared spray oil developed in 
cooperation with the Crop Protection Institute 


ANCY fruit will probably be in greater demand this year than for 
several years past. Two bumper crops are not likely to be followed by a 
third one. To produce marketable fruit, your trees must be protected 
against the insect menace regarding which state agricultural stations 
have sent out urgent warnings. San Jose and other scale insects, red mite, 
leaf roller, psylla, and like insects, can be controlled at minimum cost with 


DENDROL 
Dormant Spray Oil 


In the preparation of Dendrol, the many tests run to determine its killing 
power, concentrations to use for different insects, safety to trees, and 
economy were scientifically checked by experts of the Crop Protection 
Institute. Their findings were later verified in commercial practice over a 
period of five years. 

Dendrol is preferred not only by orchardists who want a more 
reliable oil, but also by those who formerly used home-made 
emulsions because, first, it is so easily mixed and applied when time 
is limited and, second, every drop of the spray has exactly the 
same strength, giving a uniformly high kill. 

Read the exclusive Dendrol advantages in 
the left column. Then write for complete details 
which appear in the Dendrol Booklet. Mail the 
coupon below— today. 


SUPERLA LABORATORIES, INC. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Standard Oil Company, (Ind.) Moore & Munger, New York, 
in the Middle West in Southeastern States 





Standard Oil Company of New York in 
New York, New Jersey and New England 


Standard Oil Company 
(An Ohio Corporation) in Ohio 





SUPERLA LABORATORIES, INC., Room 1219, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Yes, I'd like to have a copy of the free Dendrol Booklet. The insects | want to control are 


SO las ily Wi thane ah he in ch oh a Sa oh cna ce od me 


PIO Ws Fi Oia ead cnde decane aden aknc olan eneauelews cen dslakbeeeeeas 











DENDROL PROVIDES POSITIVE, UNIFORM AND ECONOMICAL CONTROL OF SCALE, RED MITE, ETC. 
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APPLE MEASLES 


By Anthony Berg 


Ls THE spring of 1915 I was called upon to conduct some _ affected with measles have been received at the West Vir- 


orchard dusting experiments in a large commercial orchard in 
the Kanawha Valley a short distance from Charleston, W. Va. 


While laying out a series of experi- 
mental plots, my attention was called 
to a peculiar rough bark condition on 
a number of Red Astrachan trees in- 
terplanted in a mixed block of early 
apples. The main variety in the or- 
chard consisted of a block of Rome 
Beauty occasionally interspersed with 
Gano, York, and Grimes Golden. 

On close examination of the smaller 
twigs and watersprouts of the trees 
showing the diseased condition it was 
noted that they were covered with 
small pimples; different from any- 
thing previously noted in my experi- 
ence. Apparently this was the first 
observation of its occurrence in West 
Virginia. 

A similar disease was reported from 
Arkansas in 1912 and was termed 
“measles” because of the pimply ap- 
pearance of the twigs which, on the 
bark of certain varieties of apples, 
have a reddish or purplish tinge bear- 
ing a slight resemblance to human 
measles. 

The term “apple measles” has since 
been generally adopted to designate 
pimply and scurfy apple bark dis- 
eases. 

Annual visits to this orchard have 
enabled me to watch the spread -of 
this disease gradually to the Romes 
and in the course of 15 years over the 
entire orchard. By 1930 it had prac- 
tically killed 16,000 bearing apple 
trees. 

Fortunately not all varieties of ap- 
ples are subject to this disease. Gano, 
Chenango, York, Yellow Transparent, 
and Pound Royal remained entirely 
free from measles. 

Since the first observation of this 
disease in the Kanawha Valley 
numerous samples of apple twigs 

















Above.—Pimply stage of apple measles as it occurs 
on small twigs and watersprouts. 


Below.—Late stage of the disease showing the 
rough bark condition. 


ginia Agricultural Experiment Station from other orchards in 
the State. These were not all of the pimply type just described. 


A large number of them came from 
Delicious trees and presented a blis- 
tering of the bark rather than a pim- 
ply appearance. 

Since the cause of these diseases 
was unknown, the West Virginia sta- 
tion in 1929 established a project 
for the intensive study of “apple 
measles.” Repeated attempts during 
that season to isolate the causative 
organism of the disease failed, al- 
though it was clearly demonstrated 
that the pimply type could be trans- 
mitted from tree to tree, and that it 
was due likely to a parasitic organism. 

In 1930 I was stationed in the or- 
chard throughout the growing season 
in order to keep the disease under 
close and constant observation. Prac- 
tically no new development of this 
disease took place because of the un- 
precedented drought. However, a 
few rains in the late summer sufficed 
to produce a few spots of new infec- 
tion on Red Astrachan. Out of a 
total of 44 pimples located in the 
entire orchard, 38 yielded pure cul- 
tures of a fungus. 

In the winter of 1931 spores ob- 
tained from cultures of this fungus 
were inoculated on small Astrachan 
trees planted in a greenhouse. In the 
course of 10 to 15 days little pimples 
were produced on the new growth 
thus inoculated. The fungus was 
readily reisolated from these pimples, 
proving that it was the disease-pro- 
ducing organism. This, however, did 
not solve the “apple measles” prob- 
lem in its entirety, for the experi- 
ments also showed that the measles 
commonly found on Delicious differs 
from the one just described on As- 
trachan, and its cause must still be 
determined. 
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Truck-mounted sprayers, powered 
by truck motor. 





PRESSURE ao 
AsWellAsBigGpaciy = 


drawn outfits. 





Don’t stop at capacity when you shop for a sprayer—find out 


about the pressure, too. Low pressure wastes spray material, fails of 74 Lnw| 
adequate penetration, slows up the job and fails to make the perfect aS WW 
crop. Capacity measured in gallons per minute is only part of what Gate jo LWA 
you buy. You need high pressure, too. SRSA ANS, 

=> " Ba “ANN, 


Hardie guarantees BOTH capacity and pressure on every outfit. 
Hardie ratings always include real pressure where capacity is men- 
tioned, and this Hardie big capacity and high pressure is guaranteed Pulls epee tia ean 
for long continuous runs, not merely for short demonstrations, and variety of models and sizes. 
for years of use, not a single season only. 


CAPACITY, PRESSURE, POWER, DEPENDABILITY 
and LONG LIFE are the five things you pay for when you buy a 
sprayer. Get them all. When we rate a pump the grower can count 
on exactly what we say it will deliver in BOTH capacity and pres- 
sure. Hardie sprayers are amply powered. ‘They require less HP 
to operate per gallon of liquid pumped at a given pressure, and there 
is more available HP for reserve. Hardie has a really perfected oiling 








system that can be inspected at a glance. Hardie bearings are self- Stationary outfits in all capacities from 6 to 
owe ° . : : gallons operating at from to 650 
oiling and easily reached. Connecting rod bearings are removable. pada eotantin. 


All Hardie parts are oversize and made of the best material obtain- 
able. ‘These enable a Hardie sprayer to last four times as Jong as 
sprayers not so well designed and built. Investigate the Hardie long- 
life record. 

Hardie engineers also pay a lot of attention to the little things that 
make a sprayer practical and able to meet up-to-date requirements. 
Such details as light weight durable Douglas Fir tanks, super-fast 
tank fillers, extreme high pressure heavy duty hose and fittings, triple 
straining devices, noiseless agitator drives, scientific agitation, coil in . 
tank system of engine cooling, multi-nozzle guns, and row crop booms ee ol ~gg ~ 
to fit all special crop conditions—these things and a hundred others 


make Hardie sprayers more practical and usable. 


You can buy a Hardie of any given capacity and pressure for far 
less today than last year. Get the new Hardie specifications and 


prices. 


THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ee Hand sprayers in new and im- 


Branches at: Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Kansas City, Mo. proved models. 
The Eureka Planter Company, Ltd., Woodstock, Ontario, Canada 
Canadian Manufacturers and Distributors 


MAN iiijis 


DEEPER DARBRELE 
Mes ge Fe AY EE Fe La Row crop sprayers powered by 
tractor, gas engine and traction. 
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SMALL ORCHARDS YIELD 


De iciovs, juicy apples!’ How fine it 
sounds, but how seldom we get them. When 
we do attempt to purchase such apples in 
our fruit stores, we are offered apples from 


By R. B. Pallett 


strations were held in the same communities, 
again stressing the value of spray rings. 
The interested parties from these meetings 
have been used as a nucleus from which to 








A pruning demonstration. 


everywhere but from the State of Wisconsin. 

Believing that Wisconsin, and especially 
Milwaukee county, could furnish the right 
kind of apples, and in many varieties, about 
six years ago work was started in this county 
to assist our farmers in learning the benefits 
to be derived from proper handling of their 
orchards by spraying, pruning, and fertiliz- 
ing. We felt that with this proper handling, 
our orchards should be a source of con- 
siderable revenue to our farmers. 

The first year about eight orchards were 
sprayed with power sprayers, and each year 
a few more orchardists have learned the 
value of spraying and pruning until in the 
year 1931, with the addition of five new 
spray rings, about 150 orchards were sprayed 
with power sprayers. 

Every winter, orchard management schools 


Old orchards prove responsive to fertilizer. 








BIG PROFITS 


The spray rings referred to are groups of 
from eight to 12 orchardists who co-op- 
eratively purchase a power sprayer, employ 
an operator and apply a complete spray 
program. 

After a year or two of proper fruit manage- 
ment orchardists have produced crops which 
approach 90 per cent clean fruit. Little 
difficulty is experienced in selling clean home- 
grown apples, properly packaged, displayed, 
and priced. 

By improving their methods of raising 
apples, Milwaukee county farmers have in- 
creased their yearly income from farm 
orchards many thousands of dollars. Most 
of the orchards in Milwaukee county are 
old ones and the pruning consisted of cutting 
out dead wood, and lowering the tops for 
lower, wider trees. Barnyard manure and 
commercial fertilizers are scattered, sometimes 
two inches thick, and with the orchard grass 
which is cut early, forms a thick layer which 
makes the yield better and more certain. 

After our farmers began to profit by their 
work and good apples were being produced, 
it became necessary to educate the buying 
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have been held, with the assistance of the 
fruit specialist from the University of Wis- 
consin. These schools were held in various 
parts of the county, and at these schools 
the orchard spray rings were explained. In 
the spring following, orchard pruning demon- 











organize spray rings. Prospects for spray 
rings were also secured through the use of 
questionnaires sent to all orchardists on the 
county agent mailing list; one of the ques- 
tions asked being, “Are you interested in a 
spray ring?” 


Many power spray rigs have been bought. 


public to the fact that good apples are being 
produced in Milwaukee county. 

In 1929 Milwaukee county, in co-operation 
with four neighboring counties, held a fruit 
exhibit at the Milwaukee Journal Food Show. 
Forty-five trays were furnished by each of 
the five counties, for home-grown fruit ad- 
vertising. The year before, Milwaukee county 
had exhibited 12 trays of apples from five 
farms at the State horticultural show, plac- 
ing third out of nine counties. At the 
Journal Food Show, besides the exhibit, 
demonstrations were given showing uses of 
apples, and mimeographed sheets of recipes 
were distributed by the thousands. 

In order to carry on the business of han- 
dling fruit co-operatively, an association of 
fruit men was organized, known as the Mil- 
waukee County Fruit Growers’ Association. 
This organization functioned to the benefit 
of the men in the purchase of spray mate- 
rials, and, in the case of the five new rings 
in 1931, in the purchase of spray outfits, 
with a very substantial saving to each ring. 

Milwaukee county organization then joined 


(To page 30) 
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DRY LIME SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
DRITOMIC SULPHUR 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 
-ARSENITE OF ZINC 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
NICOTINE SULPHATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
SULPHUR DUSTS 


= with and without arsenical 


BORDEAUX DUST 
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AKE your 1932 harvest one which will 

= grade higher than last year’s. That is 
the way to MAKE MORE MONEY. The 
orchardist who standardizes on ORCHARD 
BRAND has the assurance that there are 
no more potent, or economical insecticides 
or fungicides. Wherever fruit is grown, the 
ORCHARD BRAND reputation for reliability 


is common knowledge. 


To understand and appreciate the advantages 
of ORCHARD BRAND materials in general 
and for the DELAYED DORMANT and EAR- 
LY SPRING APPLICATIONS IN PARTIC- 
ULAR you will find it profitable to consult 
“CASH CROPS’’—our manual of insect and 
disease control. If you have not yet asked 
us to send you a copy, do so NOW. 


\ BORDEAUX Ytwre 


f Clip the Coupon 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York 


—Buffalo, Providence, Philadelphia, Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Montezuma (Ga.), Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 


Please send me a copy of your 1932 ‘“‘Cash Crops” 


4 eA 
Be 
BS 
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QUESTIONS AND COMMENT 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will be answered 


pete this department if of general interest. 


pe (air-mail 5c). Address AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Merchandise 


enveio 


Alternate Bearing of Apples 


{ have more Baldwin trees than all the 
others put together but hardly ever have 
apples on them two years in succession. 
They either do not bloom, or freeze in the 
blossom. Is there any fertilizer or any- 
thing to stimulate the fruit buds? 1 give 
my orchard plenty of manure, but 10 per 
cent of my trees do not look thrifty at all. 
Out of the {! acres about four or five trees 
die every year. What can be done to stop 
this? We spray every year when there is 
prospect of fruit.—C. J. Y., Maryland. 


From the descriptions which you give of 
your Baldwin apple orchard, it seems clear 
that the trees are definitely set to alternate 
bearing. It is common knowledge that when 
trees get into this habit it is a hard one to 
break. No one method of practice will al- 
ways work. In general, a practice of the 
best orchard methods known will usually 
do the most toward breaking the alternate 
bearing habit of fruit trees. 

This, of course, includes the keeping of the 
trees in a vigorous, vegetative condition; 
that is, vegetative enough to produce regular 
crops of fruit. Thorough, timely spraying 
is also required to keep the foliage in good 
condition in the off-years as well as in the 
on-years. 

From the information which you give, it 
is believed that your trees are not bearing 
regularly due to: first, a lack of vigor; and, 
second, there is a possibility that you have 
not provided for cross-pollination at bloom- 
ing time by having some other variety of 
apple tree near that blogms at approximately 
the same time and that has proved to be a 
good pollinizer for the Baldwin. 

A closer study, therefore, of the methods 
which you have employed and the responses 
which the trees make to them should aid 
you materially in getting your trees into 
more regular bearing. 


Pruning Two-Year Apple Trees 


1 have a young orchard of Golden De- 
licious trees that has been set one year. 
These trees were yearling whips when set. 
1 made the heading cut at about 32 inches. 
Some of these trees have made a growth 
of four feet or more and | am puzzied as 
to how much | should cut them back. 

{ want to grow these trees to the modi- 
fied central leader type and don’t want to 
cut them too much, as ! am afraid they 
would be longer coming into hearing if 
cut too heavy. 

The leader on some of these trees is 
three feet or more above the last scaffold 
limb and the scaffold limbs are nearly as 
long as the leader. 

Any information as to the best way to 
prune these will certainly be appreciated. 
—L. S., Illinois. 


F OR BEST results no doubt the young 
Golden Delicious trees which you describe 
should be pruned moderately; that is, the 
central stem or leader should be cut back 
so that it will be on the average about 18 
to 24 inches higher than any of the branches 
about it. It would also be well to thin out 
the thick clusters of branches and shorten 
back some of the most rangy ones. It is 
not necessary, however, to cut back or bob 
back all the branches of the young trees; 
in fact, such a procedure would induce too 
much vegetative growth in the. nature of 
water sprouts. Moreover, as you have sug- 
gested, it might also tend to delay bearing 


Mart, Chicago. 


and have a more or less dwarfing effect upon 
the trees. 

By thinning out branches here and there 
and cutting back occasionally, particularly 
strong growing limbs, a well balanced top 
may be procured. Light thinning, therefore, 
and the suppression of strong leaders are 
needed to grow and develop a well branched 
fruit tree. 


An Alkaline Subsoil 


1 have three questions that | would like 
to have you answer in your Questions, and 
Comment Department. 

i. | have in my care about 25 acres 
peaches, seven acres in old orchard and 
the balance in young trees, just coming 
into bearing. 1! find that the subsoil is 
gypsum or shale, which is of a very hard 
and dry nature and is light in color, al- 
most white. This subsoil contains alkali 
and the trees, both young and old, turn 
yellow and finally die. Particularly is this 
true where the gypsum is close to the top 
and after a heavy irrigating and where the 
orchards have been plowed year after year 
and the top soil has gradually washed 
away. 1! notice where they are in a cover 
crop of some kind and have not been 
plowed or disturbed the trees are doing 
well. It appears to me that where the 
trees are yellow they are feeding on this 
shale subsoil and the alkali is burning 
them. What do you think is wrong and 
what is the best thing to do for these or- 
chards, and do you think the yellow trees 
can be brought back to color? What is the 
best thing to counteract alkali, and would 
you advise to stop plowing, which might 
have a tendency to break the top feeder 
roots? 

2. Can young fruit trees be rooted and 
started from cuttings or tender shoots from 
old trees? If so, just what temperature 
is best and should they be kept in the 
shade or sun and will they come true to 
name, size and flavor? 

3. What can be done to stop a twig 
blight commonly called pear tree blight, in 
apple trees? This blight seems first to ap- 
pear on the tip ends and gradually crawl 
down the limbs. The twigs wither and die 
in a short time and the apples turn black 
and ooze out a sticky, gummy substance. 
We gave the trees a good application of 
lime-sulphur in the spring but it did not 
seem to help. It seems to work mostly on 
Jonathans and Romes, although shows 
some on other varieties.—W. B., Colorado. 


Ir IS POSSIBLE that through the growing 
of cover crops, as you have suggested, and 
turning the same into the soil you may be 
able to correct to some extent the alkali con- 
ditions of your soil and cause a more satis- 
factory fruit tree growth. Moreover, if 
better drainage facilities can be provided in 
any way, this, too, may assist you in han- 
dling your alkali problem. By flooding the 
land thoroughly and providing proper drain- 
age you may be able to correct the condition 
of your soil. 

Fruit trees generally root with difficulty 
from cuttings. For this reason growers and 
nurserymen seldom attempt to propagate 
them through the use of cuttings. The cut- 
tings of deciduous fruit trees and shrubs gen- 
erally come true. There are occasionally new 
varieties developed which are known as bud 
sports. These may come from buds or grafts 
and differ only as regard to color of fruit, 
habits of growth, size of fruit, etc. 

Twig or fire blight may be controlled 
through the adoption of the following 
practices: 

1. Spray properly and timely. By so doing 
some insects that may tend to spread the 
disease may be controlled. 


For reply by mail enclose 2c stamped 


2. Cut out all holdover blight cankers 
during the winter or early spring before 
growth starts. 

3. Control the growth of the trees. A 
very vigorous growth tends to cause more 
blight. Try to strike a happy medium by 
maintaining sufficient growth for good fruit- 
fulness but not enough for severe blight in- 
fection. 

4. Plant resistant varieties. 


Home-made Nicotine Extract 


1 would like to know if nicotine for 
spraying apple aphids can be made at home 
from fresh growing tobacco or from dried 
tobacco. If so, what is the formula or how 
can | make it? 

| have an orchard of 150 apple trees and 
the. aphids are very bad on the young 
shoots.—P. P., Illinois. 


Tue USE of home-boiled nicotine decoc- 
tions is not generally advised, because it is 
difficult for the maker to determine the 
strength of the resulting product. Where 
there is a supply of tobacco stems, sweepings, 
and refuse on hand, sprays can be made on 
the farm. The labor involved consists of 
soaking the refuse in water for 24 hours and 
later transferring the liquid to the spray tank. 

In this regard, it is also interesting to 
know that the extracted stems are said to 
have a fertilizer value of about $10 per ton. 

Stems and leaves when soaked contain 
about 0.5 per cent nicotine, and if 30 pounds 
are used, about 30 gallons of water may be 
employed. After soaking for 24 hours, about 
23 to 25 gallons of extract solution may be 
procured. The per cent of nicotine in the 
extract will run about 0.05. 

The usual method of making tobacco solu- 
tions on the farm is by soaking the refuse 
in water for 24 hours and stirring it oc- 
casionally. The full amount: of water with 
which the stems and leaves are soaked should 
be used in the spray. 

In order to determine the burning effect 
of the spray, it is well to try a small quantity 
on a few plants before using the spray gen- 
erally on a large number of plants. 


Horticultural Short Courses 


Will you please send me information as 
to where | could take a correspondence 
course on horticulture, and by whom it is 
given.—G. M. R.. Missouri. 


W: OFFER in this department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, College of Agriculture, 
through the University Extension Division, 
four courses in Horticulture as follows: 

1. General Horticulture, which includes 
a study of all our fruit plants as regards to 
cultivation, fertilization, pruning,. spraying, 
varieties to use, etc. 

2. Vegetable and Truck Growing, which 
for this class of plants is handled in much 
the same way as the General Horticulture 
course. 

3. Pruning, which deals with the pruning 
of deciduous fruit trees, shade trees, and. 
shrubs. This is a more specialized course and 
the General Horticulture course should be 
taken before this course is studied. 

4. Spraying, which is another specialized 
course, and the General Horticulture course 
should be taken before this course. 

We are passing your name along to the 

(To page 31) 
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EFFECTIVE SCAB AND INSECT CONTROL BEGINS WITH eo TIT g 








« PLAN your 1932 SPRAY SCHEDULE teenratoly 


aud fr certauutly “use GRASSELLI products 


OU are probably marking up your spray 

calendar now...as accurately as unforseen 
weather conditions will permit. e You can’t con- 
trol the weather, of course... but you can con- 
trol the toxicity of your spray and dust mixtures 
-e-by writing “GRASSELLI GRADE” opposite 
each application on your schedule. e Picking a 
larger crop of premium fruit next fall depends 
on: Ist, your orchard; 2nd, your spray 
equipment (portable rig or stationary 
plant); 3rd, the insecticides and fungi- 
cides you select; and 4th, your labor (in 


applying them). That third factor a 


phate of Mucins. Mevdloones Bw. 





DUT oO x 


A Non-Arsenical Insecticide 
for controlling beetles, wee- 
vils and leaf-eating insects. 
Write us for particulars. 


FOUNDED 1839 











. Casein Spreaders. aaa F lohe Zinc pe ea 
and a Complete Line of Spray and Dust Mixtures y Ina variety of packages to suit your needs. 


| THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Incorporated 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GRASSELLI GRADE (= a 





CA Standard Held High for 93 Years 


mix”) determines the value of the other three. 
e Don’t think that any Lime Sulphur insures 
certainty of scale control. Specify GRASSELLI 
Lime Sulphur or KLEENUP OIL...also GRAS- 
SELLI Lead Arsenate, Bordeaux and Dry 
Lime Sulphur (each at its proper season)... 
and KNOW that your other three investments 
are protected. e Resolve that 1932 will be a 
year when you eliminate risk or chance in 
your spray materials... For g 
prompt service, there isa A 
Grasselli dealer near you / 
+. Or write us, 








B@ Send 
“ae for it? 





The Graseelli Chemi 
629 Euclid Ave., Gaus Ohio 


Please send me com limentary copy of 
“Grasselli Growers’ ~ 





Name 








Town 














His Address 
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APPLE DISEASES 
AND SPRAYING RESULTS 


E xaMINATION of nearly one-half million 
apples in Pennsylvania orchards during the 
past three years proves conclusively that very 
few apples free of disease can be produced 
without spraying. 

These studies show that scab is the most 
destructive single disease within the State, 
followed by sooty blotch, Brooks spot, 
blotch, black rot, bitter rot, and ‘ust. 

Furthermore, the counts made reveal that 
where growers sprayed efficiently there was 


Table I. 


BUSHELS OF APPLES PER 100 IN UNSPRAYED ORCHARDS 
AFFECTED WITH SIX APPLE DISEASES. PENNSYLVANIA 19291930193) 



































year | scas |srooKs] $001 |BLoTcH [pLack Ro] RUST 
1929 [ 872 J) a4 |] 92 to 6 oO 
1930 [" 739] f] 75 [] ev J} 22 a ot 
1931 [805 ][] eo [Jasco [] 29 15 2» 
AVERAGE| 602] {] 68 []us |] 26 & or 
RAINFALL IN INCHES 

APRIL may JUNE july |AUGUST } TOTAL 

11929 | 6.42 “eu 356 28 252 1982 
1930 | 27 303 420 223 ta7 | 1366 
1931 333 528 am 528 401 ne 





























an average of only 2.29 per cent diseased 
apples and where growers deviated from 
the recommendations by omitting sprays, 
applying them at the wrong time, or using 
poor methods or materials, the percentage 
of disease increased according to the degree 
of negligence. 

In order to get accurate information on 


Table Il. 
BUSHES OF APPLES PER 100 IN UNSPRAYED ORCHARDS AFFECTED 
WITH APPLE DISEASES IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA 1931 


SCAB | BROOKS] SOOTY TCH RUST 
4 65 
216 42 


47 Aa 


WEST 0 ; ° 





the occurrence of apple diseases in Pennsyl- 
vania, 935 orchards, including unsprayed, 
partly sprayed, and completely sprayed, have 
been visited at harvest time during the past 
three years and 485,097 apples have been 
examined and records made of the occurrence 
of disease on each apple and of the spraying 
program followed. 

Table I shows the percentages of the six 
most common diseases present in unsprayed 
orchards and the rainfall. The figures are 
based on counts of 17,626 apples in 110 
orchards. 

Rainfall affects the occurrence of the dif- 
ferent diseases. The year 1929 was one of 
the worst scab years of recent times, yet the 


Brooks spot is reduced 9.7 times. 


By R. S Kirby 


total rainfall was not so heavy as in 1931. 
Excessive rainfall in April, 1929, enabled the 
scab to bring about severe early infections, 
while in 1931 there was very little rain until 
after blooming or the middle of May. In 
1930 there was an average of 73.9 per cent 
scabby apples, which was 6.3 per cent below 
the three-year average, but there was a de- 
ficiency of 7.02 inches of rainfall below 
normal between April and September. It 
appears that even under adverse weather 
conditions scab is a menace that can be 
kept down only by proper control measure. 
It also is apparent that sooty blotch, Brooks 
spot, blotch, and black rot are proportional 
to the amount of summer or past-bloom 
rains. 

The figures in Table II show that scab 
is severe in all parts of the State but that 
the other three most common diseases are 
most severe in the southeastern part of the 
State and that they become less common the 
farther one goes to the north or west in 
the State. 

An average of only 2.29 per cent of the 


Table IV. 


INCREASE IN BUSHELS PER 100 OF SCABBY APPLES OVER 
COMPLETELY SPRAYED BY OMITTING DIFFERENT SPRAYS 











centage of scabby apples over that in the 
completely sprayed. The two blank spaces in 
1929 and one in 1930 appear because the 
sprays were not recommended. The third 
and fourth summer sprays in 1931 represent 


Table V. 


INCREASE IN BUSHELS PER 100 OF APPLES AFFECTED WITH 
SOOTY BLOTCH OVER COMPLETELY SPRAYED BY OMITTING 
DIFFERENT SPRAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA 1929-1930 - 193! 






































SPRAY OMITTED ELS PER 100 OF APPLES WITH SOOTY BLOTCH 
1929 1830 1931 AVERAGE 
DELAYED DORMANT .OS 2 0 07 
PRE —PINK -0 o ' .17 
PINK .0 ' ° 03 
PETAL FALL °o 2 3.2 1.13 
10 DAY 0 7 3.8 1$3 
20 DAY 23.1 3 11.69 
30 SUMMER 16.4 18.40 
4TH SUMMER 4.3 ' 3.6 2.97 
NONE ' 01 + 16 





















































PENNSYLVANIA -1929-1930 - I93/- 
eee aii BUSHELS PER 100 OF SCABBY APPLES —_| 
1929 1330 1931 J AVERAGE 
DELAYED DORMANT) 2.7 7.6 ' 35 
PRE — PINE 26.2 206 S.2 173 
PINK 17 6 35 23 | 
PETAL FALL $.2 23 14.2 76 | 
10 DAY 4% 2.3 6.0 w2 | 
20 DAY ing © 62 
30 SUMMER 4S aS 
4TH SUMMER x) ft) 3 ' 
NONE 1.8 1.0 1.3 1 "4 3 




















apples were diseased in orchards sprayed 
according to recommendations during the 
past three years. This information is based 
on observations made on 258,719 apples in 
372 orchards. Table III shows the occurrence 
of individual diseases during each of the 
past three years. 

Comparing the figures in Table I with 
those in Table IIT, it is seen that there was 
61 times more scab in unsprayed orchards 
than in the completely sprayed ones. Sooty 
blotch is reduced 150 times by spraying; 
This small 
difference is due to the fact that lime-sulphur 
is not so good a control as Bordeaux, but the 
latter is recommended for use only in extreme 
cases because of danger of russeting. 

Table IV shows how scab increased when 
different sprays were omitted. The bottom 
line gives the percentage of scabby apples 
under complete spraying. For each spray 
omitted, the figures show the increase in per- 


Table Ill. Occurrence of Disease in Orchards Sprayed as Recommended. 

Total 
Sooty Brooks Black (all dis- 

Year Scab Blotch Spot Blotch Rot Rust eases) 

. |. DE: 1.78 Al 1.9 0 03 Ol 3.80 
| eee ee .96 01 A 01 .001 0 1.07 
ss eee 1.28 A 2 .001 > an 2 2.23 
ED viccces >see 1.31 16 .69 004 013 06 2.29 


one spray applied about July 10 and re- 
corded as third summer or applied the last 
of July and recorded as the fourth summer. 
Disease conditions determined the time the 
spray was applied in different sections of the 
State. 

The figures in Table IV show that in two 
of the three years the pre-pink was the most 
important spray for scab control, and that the 
petal fall was the most important in 1931 
when the first prolonged rains occurred im- 
mediately after petal fall. The delayed dor- 
mant was of prime importance only in 1930 
when scab spores matured exceptionally early. 
The pink spray. apparently was of only minor 
importance; however,’ disease counts made 


Table VI. 


INCREASE IN BUSHELS PER 100 OF APPLES AFFECTED WiITh 
BROOKS SPOT OVER COMPLETELY SPRAYED BY OMITTING 
DIFFERENT SPRAYS 



































PENNSYLVANIA 1929 -1930 - 1931 
spray omirten |BUSHELS PER 100 OF APPLES wiTh BROOKS SPOT | 
1929 1930 1931 AVERAGE 
DELAYED DORMANT rN 6 2 2 | 
PRE - PINK 0 12 3 7 | 
PINK 0 0 23 e | 
PETAL FALL 0 12 80 a, | 
10 DAY 2.5 2.6 6s a9 | 
20 DAY 439 s 222 
30. SUMMER 56 sé 
4TH SUMMER 10.4 ' o as | 
NONE 1.9 ' 2 4 \ 




















during the summer show that only about one- 
third of the apples infected during the period 
of protection from the pink spray remain on 
the trees at harvest. For the past two 
years there has been unusually dry weather 
during the blooming period. In general, the 
after blossom sprays are less important than 
the pre-blossom sprays where scab has been 
held in check until after blooming. 

The. figures in Table V show that after- 


blossom sprays are more important by far in. 


the control of sooty blotch, with the heaviest 
infection occurring from June to August, or 
the period after the 10-day spray. 

(To page 26) 
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SCIENTIFIC 
PEST CONTROL 





USE 

KLEENUP 

FOR «+e 

+/ San Jose Scale 

Vv Red Mite 

+/ Leaf Roller 

<V Pear Psylla 

V/ Aphis 

<V/ Terrapin Scale 

<V Oyster Shell Scale 

V/ Apple Scurfy Scale 
V/ Apple Red Bug 

a/ Bud Moth 

V/ Tarnished Plant Bug 
<V Buffalo Tree Hopper 
</ Black Cherry Aphis 
a/ Lecanium Scale 
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QUICKEST, SUREST, 
CHEAPEST WAY TO 


PROTECT YOUR TREES 


FROM OVER- 
WINTERING PESTS 


Scaz Mite, Leaf Roller, Aphis 
... Sap the vitality of your trees and 
the profits from your crop. 

Your orchard must be kept clean of 
these & other over-wintering pests. 
You can’t raise a big crop of pests 
and a profitable crop of Fancy and 
Extra Fancy Fruit on the same trees. 


One application 

Best results follow one thorough appli- 
cation of KLEENUP, the ORTHO Oil Spray 
for dormant and delayed dormant use. It 
controls many different pests at one time 
...at less cost...and with Jess trouble ...than 
any other type of spray. 7 Also, it is easy 
and pleasant to use, free from burning 
and irritation of face and hands. 


Combines with Lime-Sulphur 
KLEENUP mixes easily with Lime-Sulphur 
or Bordeaux to make a combination fun- 
gicideand insecticide. Mixes readily with 
hard or soft water. 


KLEENUP 


AN*ORTHO*+SPRAY 
for dependable results 


Send the coupon for Ortho Dormant Spray 
Guide and name of your nearest Ortho Dealer 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


214 W. 14th Street, New York 
Box 25, National Stock Yards, Illinois 


Berkeley, California 
Yakima, Washington 








Oil Spray is rapidly becoming the stand- 
ard spray for winter clean-up. But don’t 
forget: there is as much difference in Oil 
Sprays as there is in fruit. The better the 
Oil Spray the better the results. 


Used the world over 

KLEENUP is backed by over a quarter of 
a century of experience in the study of 
scientific insecticides. Intfoduced in the 
famous apple orchards of Washington 
and Oregon 9 years ago, its use has rap- 
idly spread until today it is widely used 
throughout the United States and the 
fruit-growing world. 


Uniform in quality 

Uniform in quality, produced to the most 
exacting standards, emulsified by the ex- 
clusive ORTHO process, KLEENUP pos- 
sesses unequalled wetting, spreading, pen- 
etrating and insect-killing effectiveness 
with a wide margin of safety for the trees. 


Use ORTHOL-K for summer 
control of insect pests 















GUARANTEED 
ARALYSIS 






Sopa 
ADownrme manent 
“=” =~=6S CU MADE 
TO ORDER 
FOR 


AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


Check off your reasons for using 
Arcadian Nitrate of Soda this yearand 
you'll find them both profitable and 
economic. In Arcadian Nitrate you get 
high-analysis, quick-acting Nitrogen 
at low cost. It contains 16% Nitrogen 
guaranteed (equivalent to 19.45% 
Ammonia)... puts out easily and 
evenly . . . and comes in even-weight 
bags — 100-lbs. for convenience and 
200-Ibs. for economy. Arcadian is an 
American -‘made product, produced 
by American workmen—a domestic 
source of Nitrogen. Order Arcadian 
from your fertilizer dealer. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co. 


NITRATE of SODA 


The Barrett Company 


New York, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 







NITROGEN isthe GROW TH FLEMENT. 


As essential to growing ¢ rops as sunshine and rain. 
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ERADICATING 
APPLE TREE BORERS 


By Carl Churchill 


Every eastern apple grower has had his 
troubles with the apple borer unless he 
bought his orchard “ready made,” or adopted 
it, as one might say. I have been engaged 
in a “Twenty Year War” with the borers. 
I must admit that I have sustained some 
losses; I have watched a tree for seven years, 
only to see it snatched from me. But this 
would not have happened if something had 
not prevented my giving it the care which 
is outlined below. As a result of this-cam- 
paign, I have worked out a set of tools and 
a procedure which seem to me to be effi- 
cient. I believe any grower with young trees 
will find it profitable to adopt the plan 
which has worked so well for me. 

A good trench must be dug around the 
tree, down to the crown of the roots. I 
use a common grub hoe for this. For finish- 


ing and cleaning out this ditch and scraping 























Removing earth from base of tree. 


the soil off the tree I use a tool that I made 
myself from an old light wagon spring. It is 
18 inches long. One end is turned up at a 
right angle, making an arm about three 
inches long. This is used to clean the trench. 
The other end is turned up in the opposite 
direction and is less than an inch long. 
This end is used to scrape the dirt from 
the tree. 

Then I have a small box scraper for clean- 
ing off the loose bark of the tree. I have 
found a half-round gouge, size one-half inch, 
best for trimming out the bark killed by the 
borer. A knife is usually recommended for 
this, but the gouge is much handier. A 
length of stovepipe wire about a foot long, 
with a loop in one end and a very fine 
hook worked on the other, is used for fish- 
ing borers out of their burrows. ° A piece of 
white cloth tied into the loop will prevent 
the wire being lost. I also carry a pair of 
pruning shears to trim out any suckers I 
may find. All these can be carried in a 
handled box or basket. 

This is the procedure. Take the grub hoe 
and dig away the earth from the base of 








the tree to expase the crown of the roots. 
This will be three or four inches deep. Then 
take the large scraper and clean out the 
trench, also the dirt from the trunk. With 
the box scraper go over every inch of the 


*% 











There is a borer under the dark spot on the 
bark. 


trunk carefully, looking sharply for any 
chewings thrown out by the borer, any hole, 
any discolored bark, any oozing gum. You 
must get down on your knees to do this. It 
is called the “Adoration of the Apple Tree,”’ 








Dead bark cut out. Borer shown lying in 
cavity. 


and this posture is absolutely essential for 
success. 

When you find any of these suspicious 
signs, take the gouge and carefully cut away 
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all the discolored bark. If there is a borer 
there you will find a little chamber under 
the dead bark. Cut out all dead material 
until you reach living tissue. Do not worry 
about damage to the tree; that has already 
been done. You will hasten healing by re- 
moving all injured parts. You will find a 


small white grub in this pocket or else you 














Earth mounded up around tree, the work 
completed. 


will find a clear burrow leading off from 
it through the sap wood of the tree. In 
the latter case, take the hooked wire and 
probe the burrow. You will find that you 
can follow it along to its end by a little 
manipulation. Feel around and pull out the 
wire. You should be able to drag the grub 
out into sight, and this gives the fruit grower 
a very agreeable feeling. 

When the last borer is out, take the grub 
hoe again and pull the earth back around 
the tree. It should be mounded up three or 
four inches and packed down firmly about 
the trunk. This is done so that the next 
egg-laying beetle that comes along will be 











Borer-digging outfit, carrying box with grub 


hoe on top. Left to right.—Gouge, box 
scraper, home-made scraper, wire extractor, 
and pruning shears. 


forced to enter the tree fairly high up, mak- 
ing it easier to discover the damage. Some 
orchardists and most books recommend paint- 
ing the wounds. I have tried it, but find 
that the untreated wounds heal fully as well, 
if not better. 

Trees should be gone over in this way 
twice a year, once in April or May and once 
early in September. In September you should 
catch the very small grubs which have 
recently hatched and just started into the 
tree. They will have done almost no damage 

(To page 27) 
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NOW--Lower Prices for 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


$615 


The Popular 1¥/2-ton 
4-S peed Model A-2 
Reduced to 


Page 2] 


136-inch W heel- 
base Chassis 
ae Factory 


uit Other 


ABOVE: The Model A-2 conipess with a 
r 


flat-bed platform for 


hauling 


bodies and equipment available for hauling every 


kind of load. 


HE great demand for In- 

ternational Trucks, and 
their reputation in every kind 
of hauling work on the farm, 
have been built on quality— 
not on price. Farmers every- 
where learned that Interna- 
tionals mean long truck life, 
minimum upkeep, lowest 
costs, and hauling satisfac- 
tion. 


But during 1931 LOW 
PRICE became a factor, too. 
International prices were re- 
duced. And now we are an- 
nouncing further price reduc- 
tions on International Trucks. 





Today you can get the popu- 
lar International Model A-2 
for $615—without any sacri- 
fice of quality. Similar reduc- 
tions apply on other models in 
the line. 

Put your hauling up to In- 
ternational Trucks. It pays. 
International owners are prov- 
ing every day that these 
trucks cut hauling costs on 
the farm. Quality, low price, 
and low cost of operation— 
you get them all in Inter- 
nationals. Ask the nearest 
branch or dealer for a demon- 
stration. Write us for cata- 
logs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


A AS 
INTERNATIONAL 
: \ sa 
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Lime Sulphur 


“The Insecticide Having the Greatest 


Mf 
Range of Usefulness 

| U. S. Dept. of Agri. 
Since 1900 lime sulphur has been successfully used as an insecticide and 
fungicide. No other material has been found that has taken its place. 
Occasional attempts have been made to displace this old standby but no 
large degree of success has been attained. Considering economy, ease of 
use, safety, and results, no other material today is as practicable for use 
by fruit growers. 


Lime Sulphur Is “Safer for Dormant Use 
Than Any Other Material Known 


Dr. A. Freeman Mason* 


This statement by Dr. Mason, eminent horticulturalist, should be a guide 
to every grower in choosing spray material. The U. S. D. A. Bulletin 
says, “Other things being equal, the insecticide having the greatest range 


of usefulness should be employed. Of the several dormant sprays, the |} 


standard lime-sulphur solution is the one most generally used against San 
Jose Scale and it is equally effective against several other insects which 
may co-exist on the trees.” . 


“Lime Sulphur Is One of the Strongest 
Fungicides in Addition to Having 
Insecticidal Value’ * 


The wide range of lime-sulphur usefulness includes its value as a fungi- 
cide. Properly diluted it may be used on hardy trees in foliage in com- 
bination with Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsenate or Nicotine Sulphate, 
for the simultaneous control of many chewing and sucking insects and 
fungous diseases. 

Dr. Alvah Peterson says, ‘“Lime-Sulphur is as satisfactory an aphicide as 
oil sprays when used on apple trees in delayed dormant season.” * 


Lime Sulphur Spraying Benefits 
Plant Life and Soil 


Proper spraying with lime sulphur has shown healthy growth and develop- 
ment to orchards year after year. It is a well known fact the lime is a 
tonic to the soil as well as the plant life. Thus in addition to being a 
wonderful material for use against insects and fungous diseases, lime 
sulphur acts as a stimulant to the growth of orchards. 


Make No Mistake™Use Lime Sulphur 


For Dormant and Delayed Dormant Spray 
For Summer Spray as Fungicide in Combination with Poisons 


* From “Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating Plants’"—Mason, By Permission of 
The Macmillan Company, Publishers. 
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Electric “Eye” to 
Protect Orchards 


By B. S. Havens 


OnrienTAL PEACH and codling moths, 
foes of the peach and apple crops, may be 
routed with the assistance of the photo- 
electric eye if experiments now being carried 
on by the New Jersey Agricultural College 
prove successful. These moths cause ‘much 
damage by laying their eggs on the trees in 
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Control station showing photoelectric control. 


question, but they will not lay when the 
temperature is below 60 degrees Fahrenheit 
or in the daylight. 

To defeat the moths it was decided to 
floodlight some experimental orchards and 
have the light turned on and off by photo- 
electric relays. These devices are set to op- 


erate when the light increases or decreases 
beyond certain predetermined limits. When 
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Group of lights for illumination from below. 


darkness approaches, the photoelectric eyes 
note the change and cause the floodlights to 
be turned on; when daylight returns, the 
never-sleeping electric eyes turn the flood- 
lights off again. The moths, finding a state 
of continued daylight, are expected to be 
discouraged from their egg-laying in that 
particular orchard. 

As it is unnecessary to use the floodlights 
when the temperature drops below 60 degrees, 
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a thermostat will be used to cut out the 
floodlights entirely. under such conditions. 
The moths then will be discouraged by the 
low temperature, as they will not lay their 
eggs below that temperature even though it 
is dark. 

A foot-candle meter is used to measure the 
different light intensities at different parts of 
the orchards, to determine the minimum 
amount of artificial light necessary to stop 
the moths from laying. The trees will be 
examined at the end of the egg-laying season 





Se 





Group of lights for overhead illumination. 


and compared with the artificial light in- 
tensity at corresponding points. The cost of 
the artificial lighting will then be compared 
with the cost of spraying trees. 

The experiment is being conducted by Dr. 
Thomas J. Headlee, entomologist for the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
at New Brunswick. Doctor Headlee has also 
found that the color of the artificial light 
used has some effect on the attraction or re- 


pulsion of the insects, as well as the amount | 
It is planned to experiment with | 


of light. 
various colors of artificial light in conjunction 
with the other arrangements. 





Aluminum Solder 


A RECENTLY discovered aluminum and 
all metal solder that promises to be of decided 
value in the maintenance of farm equipment 
and household utensils has recently been de- 
veloped. This solder is known as alumaweld, 
and will repair any metal in common use 
today, including aluminum, pot metal, die 
castings, cast iron, steel, etc. 

With this product, it is possible to repair 
the pots and pans in the kitchen, the pipe 
system and heating plant around the ranch, 
the crank case, cylinder head or burst water 
jacket on the automobile or tractor, the shield 
or cabinet on a radio set, or any other article 
in which metal of any kind is used. 

The solder is said to be ten times as strong 
as ordinary solder, is quite ductile, machines 
easily, and will take a nice polish over which 
chromium or any other kind of plating can 
be applied. 
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Na REXFORM 


ECONOMY 
as Plain as 
A-B-C 


A When Your Yield of Sound Fruit 
Is Greater—That’s Real Economy 
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NuRexform has proven time after time its 
qualities of perfect suspension, uniform cov- 
erage and adhesive properties. NuRexform 
particles do not bunch up leaving unprotected 
spaces on foliage and fruit. Many reports 
show less than 1% wormy fruit. 


When There Are No Tank Settlings + fi 1s0Na 
to Be Scraped Out, Wasted —That's ak: 


Real Economy 

















THE TOLEDO REX SPRAY CO. 
Tease, one 








Because of its extreme fineness NuRexform 
stays in perfect suspension. Every pound that 
is put into the tank gets on the trees. None 

REX Li d Sulph 
settles to the bottom of the tank to form a bara ss — 


hard cake of ; REX Dry Lime Sulphur 
cake of useless waste. a measiw Bween tae 
REX Bordo Mixture 

When Screens and Nozzles Don’t Clog REX 85-15 Sulphur-Lead 
Up, WastingTime—That'sRealEconomy REX Conner Dusts 

REX 90-10 Sulphur-Lead 
Mixture 

REX 80-10-10 Sulphur- 


OTHER REX 
MATERIALS 


Clogged screens and nozzles cause a loss in 


spraying time. This should be charged to in- : 

ferior materials. NuRexform users i from REX <a 
this difficulty since the minute particles do not hang REX Calcium Arsenate 
together and bunch up. This quality alone is sufh- 40% Nicotine Sulphate 
cient reason for using NuRexform. Sulphas 

The number of growers using NuRexform has increased year by year. This is 
because of proven results. NuRexform is priced at 1c per pound above ordinary 
leads, but as one large grower has said, ‘‘Results and saving in time justify my 
paying much more for NuRexform.” 

Give NuRexform a fair trial and compare the results as well as the costs. Then 
you, like many others, will standardize on this IMPROVED AND PATENTED 
arsenate of lead. 


Tne Toledo Rex Spray’ Co. « . oo. sacs dace uks bees Toledo, Ohio 

Ss ee cS ee North Kansas City, Mo. 
Wee ROUORNON: TUNBEi 660 0.c's Kaine + Kameetontas ces aa cami Calif. 
tte, Idah 

Wenatchee Rex Spray Co..........ee2-0e00- Wenaithes, Wash. 
Canada Rex Spray fo., Limited. .csne Brighton, Ontario, Canada 





Nu REXFORM 


_IMPROVED AND PATENTED 
DRY ARSENATE OF LEAD 
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EVERYTHING 


for the 


ORCHARD 


Save Time, Money. Trade Where 
Largest Reliable Assortments Are 
Available. Special Attention to 
FRUIT GROWER Readers. 


Pruning and Grafting 
Supplies 
Pole and Hand Pruners, ee Ss, 
Saws, Knives, Patch Budders, Raf- 
fia, Grafting Ta »e, Rubber Budding 
Strips, Hand Grafting Wax, Tree 
Seal, Clark’s ““PARAPIN” - Wax, 
Merribrook and Clark Wax Melters. 
Spraying Equipment 
“Friend” Power Sprayers, Guns and 
Accessories. “High Duty” Spray 
Hose, Braided or Wrapped. Reels 
of 500 ft. or Less. Hose Fittings, 
Rods, Nozzles, Hand Sprayers, os 
drometers. Screen Wire, Pressure 
Gauges. Relief Valves, Orchard Pipe. 
Spray Materials 
Latimer Dry Arsenate of Lead (with 
Spreader), Scalecide, Sulfocide, 
Paracide (for Peach Borers), Atla- 
cide (Weed Killer), Kayso, Black 
Leaf 40, Flotation Sulphur, Lime, 
Sulphur, Bluestone, Spray Lime, 
Cyanogas, Tree Tanglefoot, Nitragin. 
Codling Moth Control 
Cod-O-Cide Medicated Tree Bands 
and Staples—Safe, Efficient, Eco- 
nomical. Tree Scrapers. 


Cultivating Harvesting 
Packing Supplies 


Ask in Season for Lowest Factory 
Price. 
NO GENERAL CATALOG. Ask 


for full information and lowest Fac- 
tory Prices on items of interest, 
stating quantities needed. 


* 
EDWIN C. TYSON 


Tyson Orchard Service 











FLORA DALE, PA. 


THE WONDER DISKER 


Does the work of moldbuard plow and harrow on man 
jobs. The moet efficient implement ror breaking toug 
sod, aamee gover STOP, ¢ orchard cuntivats renovating 
a eer utover wood lots. "Has R 
SIBLE GANGS with disks of aia 
nye oop Ae HA ARP vite on + 
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NICOTINE PRODUCTION CORP 
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Supplementary Measures in 


Codling Moth Control 
| By J. J. Davis 


SEVERAL conditions have developed in 
recent years which emphasize the great im- 
portance of operations which will supple- 
ment spray controls. Increasing importance 
of the codling moth and the necessity of 
reducing spray residue are the two most im- 
portant factors. The use of oil sprays to 
replace the second brood lead sprays, or the 
use of a washing machine to remove residue, 
are important new operations. However, 
sanitation in the orchard, packing shed and 
roadside stand are of equal importance and 
in orchards where the codling moth is in- 


continued reinfestations of codling moth is 
the packing shed. New packing sheds should 
be constructed so that they can be kept tight 
during the spring and early summer, or they 
should be screened to prevent the escape of 
emerging moths. Sanitation at roadside 
stands ana in the orchard is almost equally 
important. 

4. The use of chemically treated bands. 

It is this last method which we wish to 
discuss at this time. Certainly, where the 
codling moth is increasing, where this in- 
sect is not completely controlled by other 
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creasing or is not being satisfactorily con- 
trolled, we have found the use of bands 
to trap the worms a profitable practice. 

The use of bands around the tree to trap 
the worms is a practice which has been used 
for many years. Such bands were useful 
but the cost of upkeep in labor was high 
because it was necessary to examine them 
every ten days to kill the worms before they 
transformed to moths and escaped. It re- 
mained for Siegler and other workers of the 
Federal Bureau of Entomology to hit upon 
the idea of treating bands with a chemical 
which would automatically kill the worms 
which sought their shelter and thus eliminate 
the necessity of examining the bands at 
frequent intervals. 

Summing up, we find the following opera- 
tions are becoming a necessary part of apple 
growing: 

1. Thorough spraying with arsenate of lead 
for the control of the first brood worms. 

2. Continued spraying with arsenate of 
lead for the second brood worms, followed 
by washing of fruit; or substituting a two 
per cent white or summer oil spray for the 
second brood lead sprays. Our experience 
indicates that..more than three summer oil 
sptays may cause more or less serious damage, 
but if the first brood sprays are-thorough 
and the other operations suggested under 
three and fourbelow are followed, as neces- 
sary, there will likely be no need for more 
than three oil sprays. 

3. One of the most significant sources of 


A practical method of immersing the bands. 


‘ 


means, or where the use of untreated bands 
has been a practice, the adoption of chemically 
treated bands can be recommended. 

L. F. Steiner and G. E. Marshall of the 
entomology department of the Purdue Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station were responsible 
for the experiments conducted in Indiana for 
the past four years. As a result of their 
extensive experiments, two chemical treat- 
ments have been found effective and are 
recommended, one a_ beta-naphthol treat- 
ment, the chemical first suggested by Siegler, 
and the other alpha-naphtholamine, a mate- 
rial first tested and recommended in Indiana. 

The efficiency and cost of chemically treated 
bands commend them to the grower as being 
practical in commercial orchards, especially 
in comparison with the use of untreated 
bands. For example, in one orchard of over 
26,000 trees in southern Indiana where un- 
treated bands were used in 1930, the cost 
was $2,025, most of which was labor. Esti- 
mating the saving in labor, if chemically 
treated bands had been used, the cost would 
have been $805, a saving of $1,220. 

The chemically treated bands are now 
available from several commercial manufac- 
turers or they may be prepared on the farm. 
For home-made bands the following methods 
are recommended: 


Alpha-Naphthol-Oil-Parawax Bands 


The materials to use and the relative 
amounts of each are as follows: 
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Alpha-naphtholamine (technical 

STAGE) oo So. Schae Gee 50. 5% 1 pound 
Paraffin oil, such as used on 

floors (Diamond paraffin used 

in our experiments)........ 3% pint 
POINWOE: S6cisss8itoe beee ceca 1 pound 


The treatment should be made out-of- 
doors, for the chemical has a very disagree- 
able odor. Handle the treated bands with 
gloves and do not breathe the fumes of 
the chemical. Put the materials together in 
a small tub over a hot fire. When all the 
alpha-naphtholamine has melted, the dip- 
ping of bands may be started. Rolls of the 
corrugated paper of convenient size for dip- 
ping may be handled by strings tied to each 
side of the rolls and then are dipped as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. If 
the mixture is hot enough, the rolls need 
only be half submerged and the liquid will 
foam up through the corrugations of the 
paper and spread out over the top of the 
roll. The hot liquid should be kept agitated 
by stirring. After this treatment, lift out, 
allow to drain and then lay it aside and 
turn over every minute or so to secure even 
distribution of the chemical. 


Beta-Naphthol-Oil Bands 


The materials and comparable amounts 
are as follows: 


Beta naphthol ....... A 1 pound 
Parasfin Glo... cise eeeeeel pints 


The method of treatment is the same as de- 
scribed for alpha-naphtholamine bands. 

In applying bands, it is essential that the 
trees be scraped and all loose bark removed. 
Two-inch bands are sometimes used but in 
our tests with home-made bands, best re- 
sults have been obtained with bands four 
inches in width. Apply them before June 
15 and about 18 to 24 inches above the 
ground. Young trees should not be treated, 
as there may be injury to the tender bark. 
See that the bands fit snugly around the 
tree. 

In seasons when frequent rains occur, the 
chemical will gradually wash out and may 
not be effective in killing the over-wintering 
worms. For this reason it is very important 
that bands be carefully removed during the 
winter and burned to destroy any worms 
that may be alive. 


Old Auto Part Makes 
Good Pulley 
A STRONG, rigid pulley is often quickly 


needed for counter-balances, ventilators, 
traps, and many other purposes during the 

















spring improvement work. The above photo 
shows a novel pulley easily and quickly made 
from an old window lift arm taken from a 
Model T Ford coupe. Simply cut the arm 
off the necessary length, drill screw holes and 
put it up. This little arrangement is more 
practical, and can be more conveniently put 
up right where you need it than anything 
you can buy. The pulley wheel is of brass 
and will last a long time——Frank W. Bentley. 
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Built for 1932 
Grove Work 


OW production costs have always 

been the master key to profit in 

commercial growing. And the 

best way to hold costs down is thru 

the use of efficient, inexpensive 
Cletrac power. 


Cletrac Crawler Tractors for grove 
work are built to meet 1932 stand- 
ards of economy! 


Find out how cheaply and 
efficiently Cletracs work 


Why not find out just what Cletrac 
offers you in production economy and 
in performance? Cletrac is a marvel 
of easy operation. You do less shift- 
ing of gears — you have trigger-like 
control with just a touch of the hand 
=— you have the comfort of a wide, 
easy, cushion seat—you take no time 
out for hand oiling or greasing. Every 
improved feature that modern engi- 
neering has developed has been built 
into these better tractors to give you 
the utmost in power efficiency and 
convenience. 





CLETRAC 


TRACTORS 


CRAWLER 











Lower your production costs 
—with CLETRAC 


Cletracs have power to spare for the 
heavy loads and hard pulls. Their 
broad steel tracks grip surely in bad 
footing and on steep hills. They do 
not pack the soil. They are extremely 
economical of gas and oil. They are 
strong and rugged, built for years of 
hard service. 


Announcing 
CLETRAC “25” 


Many growers will wel- 
come this addition to 
the Cletrac line —a 
new, “big-calibre” 
power unit, built to 
serve where a larger 
tractor than the popu- 
lar Cletrac “*15” is needed. This new 
“25” is a six cylinder unit, with all 
the famous Cletrac features of design 
and performance—a heavy duty trac- 
tor that is a real sensation. See it at 

our Cletrac dealer’s —or write for 
iterature. 


See your dealer or write 
Give Cletrac a trial. Drive it. Watch 
the business-like way in which it 
wades thru a day’s work—and you 
will surely make Cletrac your next 
tractor choice. See the Cletrac dealer 
nearest you for a demonstration — 
or write direct for full information. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 
19301 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me full information about 
C) Cletrac 15 (10 Cletrac 25 
(CO Larger sizes (up to 80 h. p. 
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and labor! 
Pays for 
itself in 
fa one season! 















Does Work of Many Men! 
—or a horse. Amazing Money-Maker 
for farms, truck gardens, fruit farms, i 
nurseries, poultry ranches, estates, golf clubs,§%§ 
suburban homes, parks, etc. Plows, harrows, 
seeds, cultivates, harvests, furrows, discs, mows, 
cuts tall weeds, rakes, hauls; pumps water; runs 
saws, concrete mixers, feed grinders, machine 
shop and all belt machinery. Sizes to suit every 
need; speed and width quickly adjus as 

quired for job. New Gear Shift odel has 3 §ATT 
speeds forward, and reverse. Walking or riding 
types. Rugged construction. Costs only 2c to 
4c per hour torun. Write today for FREE Liter- 
ature. u ‘ice, Easy Payment Plan, 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER! 

SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. AF2 Galesburg, Kansas 


FREE BOOKS! Contain full terme Old Model 
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fa basal TRiso od car—at low cost— 
one . _ . 
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This gorgeous collection 

canbe grownin yourown 
home. Unsurpassed as house plants or for bedding in the 
open ground. Beautiful and choice colors, as listed below. 


Corise 
Peach 
Blotched 


I fusely 
. hig choice collec- 
3 7 for $0c, 


Y CATALOG FREE! 
ice for Farm Women 


Soil eae 


Guaranteed to Grow / 








‘3 
Standard five-dollar rooms at 


Here’s a smart, cosmopolitan hotel you will 
enjoy! Adjacent to “Loop” business center, 
yet away from its clatter and grime. Spacious, 
cheerful outside rooms with bath shower, 
circulating ice water ... and Servidor service 
(minimizing tipping). Parking and garage. 


Restaurant and Coffee Shop 
Write for illustrated folder. 





Walton Place (opposite The Drake) 


' among the 10 observation stations covering 


| of 24,326 moths. The peak was reached on 
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He Traps Codling Moths 


By Wholesale 
By E. T. Leavitt 


Traps containing fermented bait have see any reason why these cannot be used ef- 
proved notably successful in helping to con-_ fectively in other sections in the East or 
trol codling moth infestation in the Wenat- Middle West which are suffering considerable 
chee Valley, according to A. R. Chase, county 
agent of Chelan county, Washington. These 
traps are being used primarily to gauge dates 
and, secondarily, to tell the degree of infesta- 
tion. However, L. F. Clipp, an orchardist 
with 27 years’ of experience in this valley, 
finds it practicable to exterminate large num- 
bers by the wholesale use of traps contain- 
ing a bait of his own formula, which is the 
result of his experience of the past six years. 
In the last four years, during which time he 
has had his entire 10-acre tract protected 
with 350 traps, he has been able to reduce 
the number of cover sprays from 24, which 
would be customary, to nine for this period. 

At the start, these traps caught so many 
moths it was impracticable to count them. 
The report of the State department of agri- 
culture for a 13-day period previous to July 
29, 1931, credited the 100 traps, distributed 











the entire length of the valley, with a catch 


July 20 when the 100 traps destroyed 4,088 
moths in one day. Assuming that an increase 
in the number of traps would catch a cor- 
respondingly larger number of moths, Mr. 
Clipp credits his traps with 85,141 moths for 
the same period. The catch from the spring 
brood should also be considered in any cal- 
culation since the traps are left out from May 
1 to September 1. Since each female moth 
lays 100 eggs, and assuming that 50 per cent 
of the catch are females, it is evident that The trap may be observed at the end of the cross- 
real progress can be made in controlling the arm in the top of the tree. 
degree of infestation. 

Codling moth traps are now being used 
experimentally to some extent in New Hamp- damage from this pest and yet where the 
shire orchards in order to secure more timely orchards are generally more isolated than 
spraying but neither Mr. Clipp nor Mr. Chase those in the Wenatchee Valley. 





Apple Diseases and Spraying — 


(From page 18) 


In the case of Brooks spot, the figures in sprayed orchards. Lime-sulphur almost com- 
Table VI show that this disease, like sooty pletely checks these diseases; however, where 
blotch, is affected very little by pre-blossom twig and limb cankers of blotch are common, 
sprays and that most of the infection occurs Bordeaux is required as a clean-up measure. 

Table VII tells the complete story of what 

Table Vil. happened when various sprays were omitted. 

In unsprayed orchards there was an average 

RELATION OF SPRAYING PRACTICES TO APPLE DISEASE CONTROL Of Only 2.5 per cent disease-free apples. With 

PENNSYLNANIA 1929-1920-931 = =—S—_s Six sprays omitted, or one spray applied, there 

am ~~} was 21.2 per cent disease-free apples. When 

five sprays were omitted, or two applied, 

a there was 32 per cent disease-free apples. 

With four sprays omitted, there was 53.5 
per cent disease-free apples. 

When outstandingly poor methods of spray- 





"a 





61.4 
2 SPRAYS OMITTED 


BUSHELS PER 100 OF DISEASE FREE APPLES 


| 3 spears OMITTED 08 POOR Tans ing were used, such as missing parts of trees, 
60.8 POOR METHOD using worn-out spray guns or half-strength 

335 material, there was 60.8 per cent disease-free 

4 SPRAYS OMITTED apples. Omission of three sprays or poor tim- 





ing in the most important sprays gave 71.5 
per cent disease-free apples. Omitting two 
“3 sprays resulted in 82.4 per cent disease-free 
i (ia eee apples. Use of substitute material resulted in 
88.5 per cent disease-free fruit. With one 
LZ spray omitted, there was 91.4 per cent dis- 
ease-free apples. Application of a complete 
after petal fall, with the heaviest infection spraying program which varied slightly in dif- 
occurring 20 to 40 days after petal fall. ferent counties but averaged six and two- 
Such diseases as blotch and black rot are thirds sprays for the State gave 97.7 per cent 
present in very small amounts in completely fruit free of disease at harvest time. 





32.0 
S SPRAYS OMITTED 
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A Combined Spray and 


Irrigation Plant 


(From page seven) 


there is but one man on a lateral. He is not 
hurried by a moving outfit, thus tempted to 
skimp his work, nor is he delayed or inter- 
fered with by mist from another man’s spray 
gun. The pressure was maintained at the 
pump at from 450 pounds when spraying near 
the plant to 550 pounds when farther away 
at the higher elevation, thus affording about 
400 pounds at the nozzle. This is about 75 
pounds higher than we got out of our port- 
able sprayers. It made a finer mist in close 
work and a quicker and surer hit of higher 
parts. Except for the short period of a 
minute lost in changing connections, the men 
spray continuously. The time in labor 
hours was cut in half, and by using more 
nozzles and men, we cut the time of applica- 
tion to one-third. In our former spraying 
with horse-drawn portable outfits, no drivers 
were needed because the teams all responded 
to verbal direction. 

It took 180 hours labor spraying for the 
early sprays when foliage was light and the 
cover crop low to 260 hours labor when 
the foliage was heavy and the cover crops 
and temperature high to cover the 80 acres 
that are now piped. Using the plant, in- 
cluding the time of the man operating the 
plant, it took 90 to 135 labor hours to 
spray the same area. The stationary engine 
consumed 60 per cent of the gas formerly 
used by the portable outfits, and the horses 
were dispensed with and their cost and keep 
saved. 

The trees ranged in age from 47 to. 32 
years, with an average spread of 30 feet and 
an average height of 20 feet. Using the 
stationary spray system, the men sprayed 
an average of 30 trees per hour on the 
early sprays and varied down to 21 trees 
per hour for the last summer sprays. This 
was the average of all the men for the entire 
spray. 

In comparing first cost of equipment, suffi- 
cient portable equipment with the necessary 
accessories and tractive outfit to do an 
equal job in the same time, should be com- 
pared with the complete cost of the stationary 
plant and piping and its accessories. If this 
is done, the stationary plant will show less 
first cost, and it will also show less loss in 
depreciation. 

In summarizing the advantages of a sta- 
tionary plant, one may mention timely pro- 
tection, a better job in spraying, cheaper 
operating expenses, saving of cover crops, 
no bruising of growing fruit, greater con- 
venience in operation in soft or hilly ground, 
less depreciation in plant equipment, and 
pleasanter spraying conditions for those en- 
gaged in it. 





Eradicating the Apple 


Tree Borers 
(From page 21) 


and are easy to remove. Often you will 
scrape them out when cleaning the bark. 
They are very small and easily overlooked, 
however. In the spring you will usually find 
a few large grubs which have come from 
the small ones you missed the previous fall. 
They will have done considerable damage, 
but the tree can usually be saved. 

This work requires less than five minutes 
to the tree. It is not a very heavy invest- 
ment of time, and if this is followed up 
systematically there is no need of ever losing 
a tree from borers. 
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SAVE 
Money 





on ( zasoline 








HERE are two ways to save 
money on gasoline. 

One is to buy regular-priced 
gas. 

The other is to buy Ethyl Gas- 
oline. 

The difference is that the regu- 
lar-priced gas saves you pennies 
at the time of purchase, but the 
Ethyl Gasoline saves you dollars 
in the operation of your car. 

With Ethyl, you save on the 
engine wear-and-tear that cuts 
down car life and trade-in value. 
You save wear-and-tear on your- 
self by having a more powerful, 
more responsive engine. You save 
by less frequent carbon removal. 
You save by getting more of the 
power out of each gallon of fuel 
you buy. After all, it’s the power 
you get out of gasoline—the way 
each gallon makes your car run— 
that is the real measure of value. 

More people are buying Ethyl 
today than bought it in themost 
prosperous times. Farmers who 


used it before in passenger cars 
only are now putting Ethyl in 
trucks and tractors too. Bus com- 
panies, truck companies, and 
other operators of heavy-duty 
engines have found that Ethyl 
Gasoline makes a saving over 
and above its additional cost 
and brings out the best per- 
formance of the engine at all 
times. 

Start using Ethyl in all your 
engines tomorrow and watch the 
saving. When you are buying a 
new Car or new equipment, buy a 
high compression engine. It will 
give you more of the value in 
Ethyl Gasoline—and Ethyl in 
turn will bring out the fu// per- 
formance of these new and better 
motors. 

The quality of Ethyl Gasoline 
on every count is maintained by 
laboratory inspection of samples 
collected daily in all parts of the 
country. Ethyl Gasoline Corpo- 
ration, New York City. 





Buy ETHYL GASOLINE 
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Ethyl! fluid contains lead 
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A rm ul Tractor for Small Farms, 
Gardners, Florists, Fruit 
Growers, Suburbanites, i 
Nurseries, Poultrymen.' 
AMPLE POWER 
Makes Work Easy, J 
with field or truck 
crop tools. Also —§ 










weed mowing 
equipment. 














High Clearance. 
Gearing Encl 
BELT JOBS 
Run belt machines, 
pumps, Saws, etc. 


EASY TERMS 


Time plan makes 
it easy to own. 





FREE 
Vrated Catalog. ghee Bi 7 
STANDARD ENGINE co. 
3210 Ave. Praesent ees 











Udorlds Lowest Priced 


Quality yy 


Buy direct from Mill. mes $200 to $800. Price in- 
cludes ail tu lumber neo ti-cut. millwork, windows, 
coors, woodwor! r ° . lass, nails, 
paints, wosahd and stains. We pay reight. . 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


Aladdin’s famous Readi-cut System saves labor costs and 
lumber waste. Complete plans for quick, easy erection. 


FREE Seaee ionae faa 
for Catalog No. 515 
THE ALADDI N CO. BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


PULLETS or COCKERELS 





You May Take 
Your Choice In PRIME* 


Our Day Old CHICKS 
100% cme 


Feed—Save [Chicks 


, more 
Dullets. 5 aleker growth, 


r and ca 
h PrimeX Writequ quick for details 
and order early. ALY$ JOHNSTON CO., Bex X2 POLO, ILL. 














BOOKS 


On Eliminating Plant Pests 


Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of Plants. 
By A. Freeman Mason. Tells what pests to 
expect and how to identify them; how to know 
the right spray materials; how to mix sprays 
and dusts, fumigate, sterilize soil, treat seed. 
570 pages. 237 illustrations. $3.00 

A Manual of Spraying. By K. L. Cockerham. 
With this book no one need be in doubt of 
how, when and why to spray. It can easily 
save its purchaser many times its price. 95 
pages. 8 illustrations. $1.25. 

Insecticides and renee = Seen and 
Dusting. By,O. G. Anderson and F. C. Roth. 
Instructions in methods of control for insects 
and diseases which infest horticultural plants. 
A detailed study of spraying and dusting 
equipment is included. 349 pages. 70 figures 
and a folding “spray record”’ chart. $3.00. 


Books Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 
Book Department 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Merchandise Mart Chicago 
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We HAVE arranged with James Atkins, 
registered patent attorney, 900 F. Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., to furnish our 
readers: through this department with a 
memoranda of the recently issued patents 
relating to the improvement of equipment in 
the fruit field and in associated industries. 
Inquiries with reference to this subject 
should be addressed to Mr. Atkins, at the 
above address, where they will receive prompt 
attention. Mr. Atkins is also well qualified 
to advise, in confidence, on any matters re- 
lating to the patent ability of inventions 
and the registration of trade-marks and copy- 


rights. 
Bag Filler 


Letters patent (Serial No. 492,671) has 
been granted to Leo H. Dietsch of Ohio on 
the bag filler which was described at length 
in AMERICAN Fruit Grower for last March. 
In the first of the four claims allowed the 
contrivance is described as: 

“An apparatus for filling containers com- 
prising an upright standard, a cradle hingedly 
connected at one end to the upper portion of 
said standard, a receiver pivotally mounted 
on the upper portion of said standard with 
the front end portion thereof normally in- 

















clined downwardly, a guide pivoted to the 
front end of said receiver adapted to extend 
a short distance over said cradle, and means 
for swinging said cradle upwardly substan- 
tially into the plane of said receiver, whereby 
articles in said receiver may roll or slide 
therefrom through said guide into a re- 
ceptacle supported on said cradle.” 


Vine Turner 


Growers of small fruits will welcome the 
invention of Walton Caloway Archer of 
Texas for which a patent (Serial No. 375,807) 
has been allowed, and for which the following 
claim is made: 

“A combined earth working element and 
vine turner, comprising an elongated bar 
formed of flat strap like material through- 
out and designed to be secured at one end 
to a cultivator, said bar having an offset 
portion intermediate its ends providing a pair 
of laterally extending parallel sections, a pivot 
pin connecting said parallel sections, a roller 
member of constant diameter throughout ro- 
tatably mounted upon said pin and being of 
a diameter not greater than the width of the 
bar, and an elongated, substantially flat and 
straight tooth member secured to said bar at 
the other end and extending longitudinally 














thereof, said tooth member being relatively 
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NEW INVENTIONS 
IN OUR FIELD 


By James Atkins 


broad and covering said bar and further hav- 
ing its upper end projecting above the lower 


Pee i 





end of said roller and transversely arcuately 
formed to shield the same.” 


Power Lift Orchard Plow 


Thomas R. Brice of California is the pat- 
entee of this forward step in orchard tillage. 
In the first of four claims allowed in the 











patent (Serial No. 372,717) the plow is de- 
scribed as follows: - 

“In a power lift orchard plow, a gang of 
plows, a wheel at each side of the plow gang, 
one disposed forwardly of the other, and 
means to cause raising and lowering move- 
ments of the wheels during travel thereof, 
the height adjusting means for one wheel in- 
cluding a screw block swivelly and pivotally 
mounted on the plow frame, a screw rod 
threaded through the blocks and eccentrically 
connected at its lower end to the wheel, a 
jamb nut on the upper end of the rod en- 
gaged with the screw block, and means for 
locking the nut against the block and coop- 
eratively engaged with the block for rotating 
the same.” 


Fruit Clipper 


A fruit clipper designed to speed up the 
harvesting of citrus fruits is offered by Leo 





M. Harvey of California. The first of the 
three claims allowed in this patent (Serial 
No. 266,949, renewal), reads as follows: 
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“A fruit clipper comprising a pair of pivot- 
ally connected members having jaws and 
handles, means for pivotally connecting 
said members including a screw for pivotally 
supporting one of the members on the other 
and threaded into-said other member, a boss 
formed on said threaded member and encom- 
passing said screw, a stop plate having an 
aperture for receiving said boss and detach- 
ably held on said boss, and a nut on said 
screw engaging and for retaining said stop 
plate in operative position.” 


Shipping Basket 


Carl O. Strombeck of Ohio has been 
granted a patent (Serial No. 523,696) on a 
shipping container which centers on the 
handle as shown in the illustration. The 
handle is inserted in the top of the basket 
in such a manner as to permit its being 
turned down out of the way for transit and 





storage, as defined in the last of the four 
claims allowed on-the device: 

“The combination with a receptacle, of a 
bail-shaped handle disposed on the outer side 
of the receptacle and having its ends passed 
inwardly through the wall of the receptacle 
in spaced relation to its upper edge and thence 
passed downwardly and outwardly and 
turned upwardly at the outer side of the 
receptacle, the receptacle engaging parts of 
the handle being conformed to permit rock- 
ing or pivotal movement of the handle.” 


Tree Digger Blade 


Walter E. Palmer of New York has de- 
signed an improved blade for a tree digger, 
patent for which (Serial No. 487,274) has 
been allowed. In the first of the two claims 
the device is described as: 

“In a tree digger the combination of a 
semicircular cutting blade, a semicircular re- 
inforcing plate, placed end to end therewith 
on the same axis, side plates connected to the 
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upper edges of both the cutting blade and 
the reinforcing plate, said side plates joining 
them together and holding them in line with 
each other, a lifting blade fastened to the 
cutting blade and adapted to lift the roots 
cut by the cutting blade on the forward 
movement of the digger, a hinge block fas- 
tened to the cutting blade and the reinforcing 
plate behind the lifting blade, a paddle hav- 
ing its forward end pivotally mounted there- 
on, and means for raising or lowering the 
rear end of the paddle.” 
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Aero . 
SENET 


22% 


NITROGEN 
715% 
HYDRATED 
LIME 





Does 
Cyanamid Increase 
Color of Apples? 


Some growers maintain that it does. Our 
own experiments record instances in which 
Cyanamid gave increased color over other 
sources of nitrogen. 


Whether it does or not, Aero Cyanamid has shown it- 
self unsurpassed as a source of nitrogen in INCREASING 
YIELDS and in Producing HEALTHY, VIGOROUS TREE 
GROWTH and SET OF FRUIT. 


One ton of Cyanamid supplies 440 pounds of nitrogen 
and 1,500 pounds of hydrated lime. This lime,worth 
at least $7.00, costs you nothing. No extra work is 
required to apply it. 


Buy Cyanamid for its Crop-Producing Value! 


If its effect on color interests you, send for 
printed report describing a particular test where 
thousands of apples, fertilized with various 
nitrogen carriers, were graded at harvest ac- 
cording to definite color standards. In this test, 
Cyanamid-treated trees produced 15 to 20 per 
cent more highly-colored apples than did any 
other source of nitrogen. 


For further information, write 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Pioneer Producers of Air-Nitrogen*Products in America 


535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 










Cyanamid is NITROGEN plus i: 
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TANGLEFOOT 





stops destructive climbing insects 

Why let insects climb your trees or grapevines and 
destroy buds, foliage and fruit. Stop them with Tree 
Tanglefoot. This sticky compound is easy to apply 
with a wooden paddle—outlasts substitutes 10 to 20 
times—is effective three to four months. Better than 
wax for grafting operations. Good too for sealing 
tree cuts, wounds and cavities. Keep Tree Tanglefoot 
on hand. Sold at seed, hardware and drug stores. 
Buy now! 


Send for interesting booklet on insects 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


WALSH Sop 
GARDEN * 
TRAC 


AND POWER MOWER 
A Complete Gas-engined Outfit for Gardeners, Flo- 
























. Nurseries, Suburbanites, Fruit 
Growers, oe & Small Farmers. Plows 
EASY TO USE—EASY TO OWN Discs 
Does away et hand hoeing, weeding, 
and other back-breaking tasks. Built Seeds 
to walk or ride and with 
Single or Twin Engine. Cultivates 
RUNS BELT MACHINES | Mows Hay 
like Feed Mills, Washing 
Machines,Pumps,Saws,etc | and Lawns 
THOUSANDS IN USE 











Speeding up work and saving expense. 
SPECIAL OFFER — PAYMENT PLAN 
Present Factory offer makes it easy 
to own a Walsh. Write Today! 





BOOKS 


On Insects and Diseases 


Manual of Tree and Shrub Insects. By Ephriam Por- 
ter Felt. A key identifies the insects by appearance and 
nature of their work, and refers to the page where the 
insect is illustrated. Control methods are carefully and 
accurately described. 408 pages. 256 illustrations. $3.50. 


Manual of Tree Diseases. By W. Howard Rankin. 
Identification of tree diseases is made simple and are 
completely discussed. Symptoms, cause and control are 
stated clearly. 418 pages. 70 illustrations, $3.25. 


Manual of Fruit Insects. By Mark V. Slingerland and 
Cc. R. Crosby. Nearly 200 insects are named under the 
fruit they attack. The usefulness of 13 different types 
of insecticides are explained. 503 pages. 396 illustra- 
tions. $3.50. 

Manual of Fruit Diseases. By Lex R. Hesler and Her- 
bert H. Whetzel. At least 75% of the loss to fruit crops 
from disease can be prevented. This manual tells how 
to identify diseases and tells the most effective methods 
of control. 462 pages. 126 illustrations. $3.50. 


injurious Insects. By W. C. O’Kane. A _ complete 
handbook of pests preying on field crops, vegetables, fruit, 
domestic animals and stored products. The preparation 
of insecticides, repellents and fumigants is described in 
full. 432 pages. 600 illustrations. $3.25. 

Citrus Diseases and Their Control. By Howard S. 
Fawcett and H. Atherton Lee. An authoritative guide 
in identification of diseases, diagnosis of their causes, 
and application of control measures. 582 pages. 205 
illustrations, including 15 colored plates. $5.00, 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Book Department 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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Small Orchards 


(From page 14) 

with the organization of the four surround- 
ing counties, to make up a five-county group. 
This group, known as the Southeastern Wis- 
consin Fruit Growers’ Association, functions 
| in the purchase of spray materials, trees, and 
| fertilizers in a co-operative way, and will 
| aid in the advertising of local fruit. 
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Yield Big Profits 


wholesale. 


attract business. 


Besides apples, 
were sold. The opening day of the market 
was rainy, 
out. 





A Milwaukee county 


After educating the local consumer to the 
realization that Milwaukee county could grow 
good fruit, it was decided to open a co- 
operative roadside market to bring this fruit 
directly to the Milwaukee county consumer. 


The market was first set up as a “fruit 
project” at the Wisconsin State Fair of 1930. 
The market was a very attractive open mar- 
ket about 12 by nine feet with a gay orange 
and green striped awning top, and all wood- 
work painted green. The fruit was displayed 
in clean, varied colored baskets, all con- 
tainers uniform in appearance, although in 
various sizes, pecks, half-bushels, and bushels. 
This fruit display won a $125 prize. 

Fliers advertising local fruit and announc- 
ing the location of the permanent market 
were circulated at the State fair. 


Immediately after the fair, the market was 
moved out into the open country, about 
three miles southwest of the city of Mil- 
waukee, at the intersection of three high- 
ways. Because of road construction, this 
was not the best location, but it was about 
the only one available at the time. How- 
ever, every day that the market was open, 
every bit of fruit brought in was disposed of. 

Large signs located one mile, also 300 feet 
from the market on all roads called the 
attention of all approaching machines to the 
market. 

Eight growers furnished apples to the 
market. It was thought best to sell all the 
fruit of a few men, rather than a small 
quantity from many growers, thus making 
it easier to check as to quality. Advertising 
was continued by newspaper write-ups and 
personal letters to Milwaukee people. 

All apples were graded and displayed in 
the same type of baskets as used at the 
State fair exhibit. The fruit offered for 
sale was guaranteed grown locally, picked 
ripe, graded, sold according to grade, and 
honestly packed; in short the purchaser was 
promised a square deal. No unripe fruit 
was offered, thus insuring luscious apples. 





The price was a split between retail and 





(Wis.) orchard tour. 


that is, every week-end during September 
and October, many customers returned again 
and again, and many told of being sent by 
their friends who had purchased previously. 
We attempted to keep the market attractive 
at all times, and all attendants were neat 
appearing and courteous. 


The market was open a total of 90 hours 
and in these 90 hours the total sales 
amounted to over $1,000. It was found that 
apples sold best in peck quantities, also that 
red eating apples were better sellers than 
cooking apples. Our greatest handicap was 
insufficient fruit, especially of certain varieties. 


Interest in this method of marketing has 
been increasing all winter and it has been 
decided to open other markets in other sec- 
tions of the county. All these market opera- 
tions are carried on under the auspices of 
the Milwaukee County Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation. 

Scattered throughout the county are farm 
markets or roadside markets, as they are 
called, run by individual farmers. Some of 
these are selling their own or their neighbor’s 
fruit and vegetables, and are giving good 
honest service. Too many, however, are sell- 
ing products which they have purchased on 
the city market, and are not giving good 
service. In order to distinguish the markets 
run co-operatively under the Milwaukee 
County Fruit Growers’ Association from 
other markets, all our markets will be uni- 
form in appearance, that is, they will have 
the green and orange awning tops, -display 
the fruit in the varied colored baskets, etc. 
The price of fruit will be the same or ap- 
proximately the same in all markets, and it 
is planned to have the attendants also in 
uniforms. Quality must be maintained if 
products are to be sold through the co- 
operative market. 

When driving through Milwaukee county, 
look for “The Fruit Market” with the orange 
and green awning. You will then know 
that Milwaukee county can raise good fruit 
and that it is not necessary to go to other 
States for those delicious juicy apples. 


Because of the distance travelled 
to reach the market from the city, some 
concession as to price had to be made to 


pears, plums and cider 


but nevertheless the market sold 
During the time the market was open, 
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Questions and Comment 
(From page 16) 
Director of the University Extension Division, 
requesting him to send you full information 
relative to the General Horticulture course. 
We sincerely hope that we may enroll you 
as a student. 


Japanese Persimmons 


In your November issue you have an ar- 
ticle by Harold E. Wahlberg on persim- 
mons. {! am anxious to plant some per- 
simmon trees suitable to this climate. I! 
want the kind that are commonly known 
as Japanese persimmon trees in this sec- 
tion but | suppose there must be various 
kinds of Japanese persimmons, the same 
as various kinds of American apples. 


Will you be kind enough to let me know 
what are the better varieties of the so- 
called Japanese persimmon, with some in- 
formation as to the size, flavor, etc. | am 
not interested in the shipping qualities as 
i want them for home consumption only. 


t have a neighbor who has two trees. 
One is low, similar to the low-growing 
peach, with persimmons of about three to 
four inches in diameter, and the other one 
is about 50 feet high and loaded at the top 
with fruit of about two and a half to 
three inches in diameter. 


fam sorry | cannot be more explicit in 
my explanation, but | am hoping that you 
will be able to fix me up in some way.— 
—0. S. B., Maryland. 


Ir IS POSSIBLE that the following vari- 
eties of the Japanese persimmon would 
prove profitable in your location: Bennett, 
Fuyugaki, Hachiya, Hyakume, Yeddo-Ichi. 
Local nurserymen may be able to supply 
these or others. 


The following plan might prove to be a 
better solution of the matter of obtaining 
fruitful and profitable sorts. This would 
consist of transplanting or growing seedling 
varieties until they are perhaps two to four 
years of age and then topworking them with 
the varieties which your neighbor is growing. 
In this way you would be sure of obtaining 
hardy sorts which are fruitful under your 
conditions. 


Differences in Delicious 
Bud Sports 


What is the difference in the two kinds 
of red Delicious? . Also, what about this 
Yellow Delicious apple that several com- ~ 
panies are advertising? Is it the same as 
the Golden Delicious?—H. T. P., Ten- 
nessee. 


Ir IS PRESUMED that you refer to the 
old Delicious and the so-called new Delicious 
or Starking or another one of the sports 
known as Richared. If this is true, the 
chief or only difference between the two 
apples is that the bud sports of the Delicious, 
Starking and Richared, have a much deeper 
red color. As to the size, shape, time of 
ripening, etc., no material difference exists 
between these apples. Red color is generally 
desirable because deep red apples as a rule 
sell better on the market than pale red 
colored or red streaked apples. There is no 
good reason, therefore, for planting the old 
Delicious, as the red bud sports, Starking 
and Richared, are more desirable. 

The so-called yellow Delicious which is 
being handled by several nurseries may not 
be in every case the true Golden Delicious. 





More than $55,000 was spent by farmers 
and organizations in the eastern counties of 
Colorado during the summer of 1931 for 
poison to protect crops from grasshoppers 
during one of the largest and most disastrous 
outbreaks in the history of the State. The 
number of acres treated with grasshopper 
poison was 931,500. 
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WHERE KAYSO 
SAVES THE CROP 


See those spots! The spray didn’t get them— 
the pests did! That can’t happen with Kayso in 
your spray! Not by a long shot! Kayso spreads 
the spray in a thick mist that completely covers 
the surface of the fruit—gets the spray into 
every crack and crevice—and makes it stick. 


You know the job’s well done when you use 
Kayso in your spray—that your fruit has 100% 
effective protection—that your tedious labor 
and expensive materials won’t be wasted, even 
in the hardest rainstorms. Naturally that means 
better fruit—better prices. 

It’s good business sense to use Kayso—the 
kind of spreader recommended by every expert 
and editor. Kayso adds only 2% to the total 
cost of spraying—a mighty low rate of insur- 
ance on your orchard investment. Use 
only a pound of this scientifically pre- 
pared calcium-caseinate spreader and ad- 
hesive to 100 gallons of mixture. 

When you do your next spraying job 
make sure you don’t have spots for pests 
to bore in. Use Kayso in your spray! 
Your dealer has it; or you can write di- 
rectly to— 


GOLDEN STATE SALES 
CORPORATION patie anes 4 
Rm. 602, 99 Hudson St. MAKES [T 


New York City STAY 




















BOOKLETS OF VALUE 
to the commercial fruit grower may be obtained from most advertisers 
in this issue. These booklets contain dependable information on the 
more important phases of fruit production. Send for them. 














ccoee fOr only 10c 
Let us send you a 4-mont.s’ trial sub- 
pettotion to POULTRY TRIBUNE. at e 
big poul try magazinethatconductsitsown 
experimental farm. Money-making ideas 
in every issue; practical, ae up-to- 
date. Tellsallabout the big$1000.00 Chick 

Growing Contest. Three years 3 $1.00; 
send 10 cents coin or stamps for 4-months’ trial 

POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. 63 Mount Morris, I 


BIG LEGHORN CHICKS 
“Ke — World's Great Money Makers 


rapnested breeders. Contest 
—Mountain bred. Low 1932 Pric Prices. Big 
discount on ordets. Free feed with 
chick order. Vi 40 page Poultry Book free. 
Kertin’s Poultry Farm, 231 wateut Reed, Centre Hall, Pa. 


















Do MacMartin’s Heavy Layingg 
Ss. C. Reds Produce Winners = 


Indiana customer reports 1-2-3 pullet, 1-2 cockerel, 
1-2 young trio from 50 eggs. Winnipeg, Canada— 
Raised every chick, all laying at 6 months, lots 
of large eggs. Have been breeding Reds for 

years and these eggs best buy I ever had for the 
money. In same incubator hatched higher priced 
eges from big advertiser and killed all as culls, 

EGGS —4 STAR PENS 

$5.00 per 15, oy 00 per 30, prepaid. A special—50 
eggs $10.00, F.0.B. Tama. B.W.D. 100% free. 
Harold Tompkins and Owen strains bred separately. 


Write for Mating List 


W. G. MacMartin Tama, Iowa 











The Nation’s Finest 
“GILTEDGE” 
LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Over twenty-five years breeding and winning in the 
nation’s leading national shows. We have stock for 
sale that will build your flock into a better one. 
Robinson’s Light Brahmas are known the world 
over. Unequaled All-Purpose Fowl. Meat—Eggs. 
We want to help you get a better paying flock. 
Eggs $5-$10 per setting of 15; $12.50-$25.00 for 50. 


MRS. W. G. ROBINSON 


BOWLING GREEN - ~ MISSOURI 


Bernard’s ‘‘Jumbo’”’ 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


Cochran strain, mated to R.O.P. males. Chick and egg 
prices in proportion to production cost. A few cockerels 
and 2 year old hens. Write for mating list and prices. 


THE BERNARD LEGHORN FARM 
BOX 3 JEFFERSON, S. DAK. 


GREETINGS 


S. C. REDS—Mahood and Rucker Strains in their 

purity, bred for health, beauty and egg production. 

A copy of my 1932 matings giving you 1916 prices, 
awaits your asking. 


B. A. McWILLIAMS 


JOHNSTON CITY, ILL. 




















BOX A 











COLUMBIAN ROCKS 


Winning at Springfield, Ill., State Fair, 1931: 1-2 
Cock, 1-3-4 Hen, 1-2-3 Cockerel, 1-2-3 Pullet, 1 
Old Pen, 1-2 Young Pen. At Indianapolis, Ind. : 
1-2 Cock, 1-3 Hen, 1-2 Cockerel, 1-2 Pullet, 1 Old 
and 1 Young Pen. At Chicago Coliseum: 1-2 
Cock, 1-2 Hen, 1-3 Cockerel, 3-4 Pullet. 
Cockerels for Sale — Catalog Free 


WM. W. ENGEL STRASBURG, ILL. 














1910 AUSTINSON’S CHAMPION STRAIN 1932 


. BUFF LEGHORNS 


Bred for heavy production (records up to 278) and 
Standard qualities (over 1400 prizes at best shows). 
Eggs, best matings: $3 per 15, $12 per 100. Chix 
double. Free range flock, eggs $5 per 100, $10 per 30- 
doz. case. Chix $12 per 100, $55 per 500. Book orders 

now. Mating list free. 
THEO, AUSTINSON Route 2 


1876 SINGLE COMB 1932 


DARK BROWN LEGHORNS 


Win 17 out of 18 possible firsts at Boston and New 
York, 1930- +4 Send for Schedule of Matings. 
ROVE HILL POULTRY YARDS 
Wm. Ellery Bright, Owner, Box 1100, Waltham, Mass. 


Hume’s Famous White Plymouth Rocks 


Winners at State Fair and other large shows for years. 
Flock headed by 200 to 247 egg males. Accredited and 
bloodtested. Eggs $7.00-100; Chicks 20c each; postpaid. 


MR. & MRS. ROY HUME, Route 4, Knobnoster, Mo. 


Lyle, Minnesota 
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PRACTICAL 


POULTRY 


Feed the Breeders Well 


Wuetuer or not you might be con- 
vinced that it really pays to feed well for 
ordinary egg production, even a brief study 
of the facts about chick development must 
convince us that it pays to feed the breeders 
well. Where a certain amount of prenatal 
growth takes place within the body of the 
mother, there is still some opportunity for 
nourishment to affect development, but when 
the egg is laid, all the mother can do besides 
furnishing heat, which men-made machines 
can do as well, is done. How very important 
it is, therefore, for us to give the breeders 
all the feeds needed for producing eggs with 
every factor for growth and vitality in them! 

It is almost ridiculous how we can rush 
around to buy every kind of feed supple- 
ment for the chicks after they are hatched, 
like locking the door after the horse is stolen. 
We need to feed baby chicks well, and to 
give them all possible good care, but we need 
to begin, as sociologists tell us is necessary with 
humanity, with the grandmothers and not 
wait until the chick is cheeping weakly in a 
world unfriendly to all weakness. Feed the 
breeders well; even if you have failed to do 
so earlier, it will still help to begin now, the 
first of February. Feed fresh cod liver oil, 
buying the best and mixing it in the mash 
often, so that it cannot have the opportunity 
of losing its power before reaching the body 
of the fowl. Feed yeast for the precious 
nerve nutrition it affords. Feed milk. Feed 
yellow corn. Give a continuous supply of 
clean drinking-water. Feed green stuff. Feed 
good oyster-shell, good clean hard marble or 
limestone grit. Be certain of the amount of 
animal protein in the mash you mix or buy. 

Don’t take any chances! Don’t take any- 
body’s word for it! Know yourself that you 
are feeding the breeders well! 


Investigate New Brooding Equipment 


Seldom has any baby chick season brought 
as many kinds of brooding equipment at as 
low and attractive prices as does this spring 
season of 1932. It will surely pay to send for 
and study catalogs and descriptive material 
and compare claims and prices, for you may 
be able to get just what you can use to good 
advantage at prices that will surprise you. 
After all, we have not come to the end of 
all endeavor, and while conditions are im- 
proving is the time to lay our foundations 
for better successes in the days to come. 
Indeed, to be about our business in the best 
ways should help to overcome bad conditions 
that have so distressed us during the year 
1931. We must cut costs of production. 
There is no greater item of cost than labor 
and to cut down labor is to cut down pro- 
duction costs. Let’s really investigate new 
brooding equipment. 


Check Up on Equipment on Hand 


Thermostats, thermometers, lamps, oil- 
burners, water pipes, in short, everything 
on hand that one expects to use, should be 
carefully checked this month to. make sure 
that no repairs are needed; or to find and 
supply any needs that are present. This 
forethought can save dollars and losses that 
are likely to happen if one just takes it for 
granted that everything is all right, without 
making sure. Test thermostats in warm 
water or by holding a lighted match near the 
wafers. If they are all right, you can notice 
that they will expand with the warmth. If 
there is no expansion, they are probably 
worthless and you can buy more, for without 


POINTERS 


correct thermostatic control, we cannot de- 
pend upon incubators or brooders to do their 
work safely. 

Thermometers can be tested in barely 
warmed water beside clinical (fever) ther- 
mometers and if they do not register 
rightly, you will know it before eggs in the 
incubator have been ruined or chicks chilled 
or overheated. 


Study Your Layout 

Each person should know the most possible 
about his or her own layout, and should 
study everything to find.strong points to ac- 
cent and weak points to strengthen. It is 
amazing how much ingenuity and determina- 
tion and plain old “elbow-grease” can do 
with any given situation, and there are few 
places where some improvements cannot be 
made. 


Route the Lice and Mites 


Flocks cannot lay their best if they are 
matted with lice eggs and annoyed by the lice 
and if at night their life-blood is sucked from 
them by mites. Get some Black Leaf 40 
and paint the perches late in the afternoon. 
That night, go out to the poultry house and 
make sure that every fowl is on the perches 
so that none can fail to be over the fumes of 
the nicotine preparation and all can be bene- 
fited. Black Leaf 40 kills the lice by its 
powerful fumes permeating the feathers of 
the birds. It also kills any mites that it 
may touch, but would have to be used espe- 
cially for them in the places where they hide, 
if it were to get them all. 

There ‘are other good preparations for 
lice on poultry, from the old standby, com- 
mercial sodium fluoride, to powder and oint- 
ment preparations, and many of these are 
dependable and effective so that if you like 
one kind better than another, it is quite all 
right. The necessity is that something be 
used faithfully so that the breeders can be re- 
lieved of the extra strain upon their vitality 
that lice and mites make. 

Likewise there are a number of prepara- 
tions effective against mites. There is no 
longer any question about their doing the 
work if used according to directions. The 
main thing is, choose one and use it! This 
is always important, but so much more 
that we must give our flocks every chance 
of laying good hatchable eggs. 


Place Chick Orders Soon 


Most hatcherymen and poultrymen who 
furnish from their own flocks a certain 
number of baby chicks, will accept and 
hold orders for only a relatively small de- 
posit. To decide upon the number wanted 
and to place the order for delivery at the 
time preferred will insure your getting the 
chicks much nearer that date than if you 
wait until you want them, when you are 
likely to be unavoidably disappointed. Early 
orders are the best insurance against dis- 
appointment for all concerned. 


Turn the Hens Outside in the Afternoon 


If you have grassy, uncontaminated range 
available around the poultry house, it is 
considered good practice by many to turn 
the hens outside all or part of the after- 
noon. We let them out about three o’clock, 
after laying is finished, and after they have 
eaten mash throughout the morning and 
half the afternoon, so that we are thus as- 
sured of clean eggs laid in the nests where 
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we want to find them, and of the hens 
having consumed plenty of mash. If the 
hens on the farm are turned out too early, 
they are likely not to stay and eat enough 
mash and to find nests outside where eggs 
may be chilled if not entirely overlooked, 
or in muddy weather, to lay eggs that are 
soiled’ by their muddy feet immediately 
after having been laid. Even a few hours 
outdoors in the afternoon will let them exer- 
cise and pick some green feed and then come 
back to the house for their late afternoon 
grain feed. 
Don’t Give Up! 

Last year was discouraging. None of us 
quite can know what the day or the hour 
will bring forth for us this season, but no 
matter what might come, it can find us 
doing our best, never giving up, trying 
harder each day to outwit whatever draw- 
backs and adversities may seem to be in 
the way of progress. We have all the in- 
gredients of happiness and success, if only 
we can mix them rightly! No matter what 
comes, we will not give up. 


Hatchable Eggs Insured 


To PRODUCE strong, healthy chicks it is 
necessary to have the breeders in good condi- 
tion. A healthy breeding flock is one that 
has gone through a molt, has bright red 
combs and is in good condition. There are 
three essential requirements to produce good 
hatchable eggs—green feed, sunlight and milk. 

The requirement for a good green feed is 
that it grew in the sunlight and carries a 
green color. About the only winter green 
feed for breeders is alfalfa hay. Later in the 
season, if the birds are out on grass range, 
they will not need alfalfa. 

Sunlight is very essential to produce good 
hatches. During the winter when the days 
are short and sunlight is scarce, cod liver oil 
is the only substitute. Cod liver oil is a very 
important winter feed for breeders. 

Milk, in some form, will help to produce 
good healthy chicks. It is interesting to know 
that the combination of alfalfa, milk and cod 
liver oil will produce healthy chicks in winter 
just as well as the natural sunlight, green 
grass and milk will produce them in the 
spring. 


Light Yolks Preferred 


Poutrry producers find that many buyers 
in the large cities, especially the New York 
market, prefer eggs with light-colored yolks, 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
says. 

Certain materials such as green feed and 
yellow corn produce dark yolks, but when 
eggs are candled it is often difficult to tell 
whether the dark yolk has been caused by 
feed or because the egg has been exposed to 
heat. Thus, although buyers prefer light 
yolks in order to be on the safe side, dark 
yolks do not necessarily mean that the eggs 
are inferior in quality. Feeds such as white 
corn, wheat, buckwheat, and oats produce 
eggs with light yolks. 

To be classed as a quality product, eggs 
must be uniform in color and size, and light 
yolks make them more desirable in many 
markets. 


A FEW years ago very little stress was 
laid upon the vitamins, in fact very little 
was known about them. Today, however, 
it is one of the things that is essential in 
feeding poultry flocks. It is especially essen- 
tial for growing baby chicks in the early 
spring, because without sunlight chickens 
will not thrive unless a plentiful supply of 
vitamins is furnished. 
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“The Joneses 


have a new baby” 
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“WELL, WELL, another boy, and that makes four. Tom’Il have plenty 
of help when they grow up. We must drive over tomorrow and 
see Ethel.” 

Thus by telephone come the glad tidings of the birth of a son in a 
neighboring home. And you are only too glad to wish Tom and Ethel 
well, for they are good neighbors, ready to extend a helping hand to 
a fellow when he needs it. You’d go out of your way to help them. 

By telephone—that is the way the news of a great many things 
of importance reaches your home. A telephoned message from your 
boy at the state university brings gladness to your family. The county 
agent telephones Jack about a 4H Club meeting. The news of 2 
church social or a community gathering goes the rounds by telephone. 

By telephone you are in touch with the world and the world is in 
touch with you. For only a few cents a day you buy convenience, 
contacts and security that are frequently beyond price. 
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Tt cuts so easily you can do more and better work with less 
effort. An entirely new pruner design in place of the 
old hard cutting shearing action. A thin, keen blade 
cuts down on a soft metal anvil with a drawing cut. 
(See illustration.) 













7» 5 Easily cuts 34” branches, smallest twigs, and even twine. Cuts 
NAN Anvil clean without injuring bark. Beautiful rust-proof chrome finish. 


S 
NaN 







bet cure Must be tried to be appreciated. 
nig d Test it at dealer's or send $2.00 for one post paid. 
Cutting Action Mainoy tack if not satished. Free circular. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc., 83 Rockdale Ave., Oakville, Conn. 
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NEW LOW PRICE 
ON PEACH TREES 


200,000 trees, 25 varieties. Also large assortment 
Apples, Small Fruits and Ornamentals. Write for 
Illustrated Price List. Salesmen wanted. 


TITUS NURSERY CO., 


Waynesboro, 


/SBELL'S SEED ANKUAL 


Send for it Today-NOW! fe. 
brimfal « of ete eee f j 
Vcclors. ‘ellshowandwhento /f- 


Virginia 


















New! Useful everywhere! Extra 
handsome flashlight. Three 


green or white ligh 
Send Now—Win Big 


ry Senior Weta 
cata’ etrust 
00, Dept. Si Lancaster, Pe. 








sHorse-igh Bull-Strong 


TIGHT FENC 


it 34 CENTS A ROD 
Horse-High, Chicken-Tight—23 cts. a rod 
Hog- h, Pig-Tig — Fence---14 cts. a rod 
Fence = every rpose direct to 
at yg ee ee oust west wholesale 


Our Encyel of is 
A good time to Soonomise. Sond to for it today i 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box206Munele, Ind. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for Gar- 
deners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburban- 
¥ nace Estates and Poul- 


Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1105, 33rd Ave., $. E., Minneapolis, Minn 


STRAWBERRIES 
Pp A Allen’s Book of Berries 


tells how. Shipping sea- 
gon Nov. Ist to May Ist. 
Write today for free copy. 
THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
284 Market St., Salisbury, Maryland 
GUARANTEED 
DAY-OLD PULLETS 
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oder early; ALYS JOHNSTON CO., Box X, Polo, Ill. 


OUBLE CUT” 


PRUNING SHEAR 
All Styles and Sizes 





Finest mede. 


Cuts from both 





RHODES MFG. Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FREE "on, RUPTURE 


A factor in treatment that has proven 
amazingly effective. erg A dif- 
ferent from trusses. No straps, buck- 
les or springs attached. Easy to apply 
—inexpensive. Plapao Co.,364 Stuart 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., is sending 
FREE Plapao to all who write now. 


An Easy Way To 
Answer Ads 


Turn to page 36. Fill in the coupon with 
the names of the ads you want to answer 
in this issue. With one 2c stamp you can 
answer several ads without trouble and in 
a few moments. Do it now. 
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AROUND THE GARDEN 


Early Tomatoes 


THE tomato, with its delightful acid and 
its vitamins, has been called of late “the poor 
man’s orange.” But this is rather a slight on 
its almost universal popularity. Early to- 
matoes are a most welcome addition to any 
table, and are well worthy of the extra labor 
entailed at this-time to insure an early start 
for the plants. 

Sow the seed either broadcast or in one- 
inch drills in flats filled to a depth of three 
inches with rather sandy soil, as early in the 
month as convenient. Cover with a quarter- 
inch of sand and press down with a piece 
of board. The soil in the flats should be kept 
moist but not wet. If grown indoors the 
flats should be kept in a sunny location 
during the day, turning the flats daily to 
secure balanced sunlight on all sides. 

When the second set of true leaves appears 
the seedlings should be pricked out in the 
same type of soil, in flats, two inches apart 
each way, where they may be left until they 


| attain a height of six to eight inches, when 
| they will be ready for the individual plant 


boxes in the cold frame. 


The Cold Frames 


If the earliest tomatoes, cabbages, lettuce 
and even onions are desired, a cold frame 
will be necessary in which to carrv the trans- 
plants from the time they are too large for 
the flats until time for setting out in the 
garden. 

The site for the cold frame should be well- 
drained, or else the frame should be so con- 
structed that the soil within the frame is 
five or six inches above that of the surround- 
ing soil. 

The size of the frame is usually. slightly 
under six feet from front to back (to allow 
a standard six-foot sash to rest on a hori- 
zontal two by four at the back and to project 
an inch over the front or lower side), and 
in multiples of three feet in length. 

The back of the cold frame is customarily 
constructed of two twelve-inch boards with a 
batten over the crack, while a single board 
of the same width serves for the front. The 
ends are cut slanting from the back to a 
point two inches higher than the front board. 


The frame is nailed to stakes three feet 


apart and slanting pieces of the same mate- 
rial connect the back and front stakes, afford- 
ing supports for the sashes. A trench should 


| be dug around the frame, three feet distant, 


and the soil banked against the boards of the 
frame. 

The soil is best prepared the preceding 
summer and fall by making a heap of alter- 
nate layers of sods and manure. Rotting 
over the winter, as soon as thawy weather 
arrives the pile may be worked over several 
times with a fork, or it may be run through 
a soil shredder. Except on commercial vege- 
table farms the fork method is more likely 
to be used. 

The surface of the ground within the frame 
is smoothed over and tamped down, prepara- 
tory to receiving the composted dirt. If 
plant boxes are to be used they may be set 
tightly together on the surface of the ground, 
preparatory to filling. But if bands are to 
be used, or if the plants are to be set out 
in the composted soil without divisions of 
any kind, it will be well to lay strips of build- 
ing paper on the ground before shovelling 
in the composted soil. This keeps the roots 
of the transplants within the composted soil, 
and makes for ease in lifting the plants for 
field or garden setting. 

Dirt bands of veneer or paper are 


| economical and will well repay their slight 


expense. They should be set snugly together 
from back to front in widths of about two 
feet, being kept in place while being filled 
by staking a “two-by-four” against the last 
row until they are filled. Shovel on the 
composted soil, smooth with a board, filling, 
smoothing and pressing down until every box 
is filled. The plants are then set out in this 
two-foot section, the “two-by-four” removed, 
another section filled and so on until the 
frame is completed. 

If glass sash is used, ventilation will need 
to be allowed for on warm days, while on 
very frosty nights it will be well to cover 
the glass with old blankets or with a forkful 
or two of hay or straw. The handling of 
the cold frame toward planting time will be 
discussed next month. 


Cold Frame Crops 


For the home table there are several crops 
that may be brought to maturity in the 
frame. Lettuce, after being started in plant 
boxes, may be pricked out in the frame, and 
will provide a supply of early leaves for 
salads. Cucumbers for slicing may be 
planted and brought to maturity. The sur- 
plus, if any, of this vegetable will usually 
find ready sale in competition with hot-house 
cucumbers, and at attractive prices. Onion 
sets, planted within the frame in late 
February, will supply the table with crisp 
bulbs well in advance of the garden supply. 


The Hot Bed 


The same dimensions of frame apply to 
the hot bed as are given above for the cold 
frame. A pit two feet in depth and of the 
same size as the inside of the frame must 
be dug, and the stakes to which the frame 
boards are nailed must extend into the earth 
at the bottom of this pit. 

Fresh horse manure is the almost universal 
“fuel” used to supply heat. It should not 
contain more than fifty per cent litter, such 
as straw or chopped corn stalks. If it must 
be saved for some time to secure the neces- 
sary supply, it should be sfored under cover 
and worked over every day or two to prevent 
heating. 

The pit is filled to the level of the sur- 
rounding soil with the manure which should 
be compactly trodden down as it is forked 
into the pit. A layer of composted soil four 
or five inches in depth completes the hot bed. 

Plunge thermometers into the soil, four or 
five feet apart. The temperature will rise 
almost immediately after the sash is laid. 
Watch your thermometers, and when the 
temperature goes down to 90 degrees the bed 
is ready for planting. 

An electric unit may be secured, where cur- 
rent is available, that will supply the proper 
amount of heat, at all times under control, 
as wanted. 





Raspberry Growing in New York 
State 


Buiack raspberries can be grown success- 
fully in New York if the plantings can be 
protected from the several virus diseases to 
which they are susceptible, say specialists at 
the State experiment station, Geneva. A sur- 
vey in an area in western New York where 
black caps are grown on a large scale re- 
vealed that few plantings have less than one- 
fourth of the plants affected with one or 
more of these troublesome maladies, while in 
many plantings no healthy plants were found. 

There are five recognized virus diseases of 
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black caps, say the specialists, and all five 
have been found in western New York. At 
first thought it would seem a hopeless task to 
eliminate these diseases completely enough for 
successful commercial production of black 
raspberries, but fortunately only one of the 
five types seems to be especially destructive 
in New York, they say. 

Beginning last spring, 16 growers in Erie 
county entered into a co-operative project 
in which they planted a total of 84,000 dis- 
ease-free black raspberry plants, obtained 
from the Ohio Small Fruit Improvement As- 
sociation. The plantings of this stock are 
under the direction of Dr. W. H. Rankin 
and Prof. L. M. Cooley of the experiment 
station to determine the sources of infection 
and rate of spread of diseases. 

The investigators conclude from the results 
thus far that the control of virus diseases 
in black caps in western New York will de- 
pend much on the isolation of healthy plant- 
ings from diseased cultivated and wild rasp- 
berries. Wild red raspberries that have 
escaped from cultivation were found to be the 
most damaging of all wild brambles. The 
work is to be continued and more definite 
information will be available later as the 
experimental plantings grow older. 





New Method for Germinating 
Lettuce Seed 


Goop germination of lettuce seed, although 
ground temperatures are high, is said to have 
been secured by Dr. H. A. Borthwick of the 
botany division of the California Experiment 
Station, who has worked out a new plan 
of seed treatment. 

Lettuce seed requires for germination an 
adequate supply of moisture, good aeration 
and a low temperature. High percentages of 
germination are secured over a wide range of 
temperature from freezing to about 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Between 75 and 85 degrees, most 
varieties fall off markedly in germination, and 
at 85 degrees germination is almost entirely 
stopped. 

Doctor Borthwick’s method is to store the 
seed moist, with good aeration, at approxi- 
mately 40 degrees Fahrenheit, for from four 
to six days. Soaking seeds in water is not 
effective, as aeration is stopped. Moist 
storage is accomplished by placing the seeds 
between folds of moist burlap and storing 
on ice. The seed is then dried at room tem- 
peratures and planted. 





Bait for Field Mice 


F ACED with a scarcity of food during the 
winter months, field mice often feed on the 
roots and bases of orchard trees, causing 
severe injury to the trees in many cases. 
Orchardists can prevent much of this damage 
by poisoning the mice at once, advises the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Rodent control specialists of the Biological 
Survey have made arrangements for fruit 
growers to obtain at cost a completely pre- 
pared bait which has proved satisfactory. 
The bait consists of steam-crushed whole 
oats mixed with strychnine and protected 
with paraffin oils, and is distributed in 10 
and 25 pound bags through agencies co- 
operating with the bureau. 

The bait should be placed in glass bottles, 
tin cans, or small wooden boxes and set near 
the trees. Information as-to the most con- 
venient place to send for the prepared bait 
may be obtained from county agricultural 
agents or from the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
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A Speedy Spray Job 
,_ " V-anda 


Thorough One 


PRAYING can easily become an 
expensive time-eating job if your 
equipment is not right. MYERS 

Spray Equipment is noted for its abso- 
lute dependability. It has made good 
on every kind of crop and orchard 
spraying and will handle your work 
with speed, thoroughness and the 
greatest possible economy. 


MYERS 


Spray Pumps 
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Power rigs for the big jobs — either horse 
drawn, tractor drawn or stationary; hand 
outfits for the smaller jobs. Sizes, styles and 
capacities to suit every kind of work whether 
in orchards or field crops, in vineyards or 
home gardens. As combination outfits, for 
handling both row crops, trees and orchards, 
MYERS Du-All Sprayers show marvelous 
efficiency. Be sure to see them. Write for 
our free Spray Pump Catalog together with 
name of nearest MYERS dealer. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


151 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 


Pumps, Water Systems, 
Hay Tools, Door Hangers 


“Pump Builders 
Since 1870”? (H-20) 
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Get RESULTS With Your Spraying! 


It will pay you to investigate the possibilities for greater fruit profits that are to be 
found in the literature issued by manufacturers of Spraying Equipment and Insecticides. 

If you will fill out the coupon below we will forward your name to the responsible 
manufacturers of equipment and supplies whose advertisements appear in this issue and 
you will receive from them booklets and other literature that will prove a source of help- 
fulness to you in your control problems this year. 

Send this coupon to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Buyers’ Service Bureau, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please forward my request for literature to the manufacturers of: 
] Power Sprayers (J Barrel Sprayers (1 Dusters 
(] Dry Lime Sulphur (_] Arsenicals _] Miscible Oils 
[] Summer Oil Sprays C] Spreaders ) Spray Hose 


{] Spray Guns (] Nicotine Sulphate {] Activators 
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AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL 


tips 24 hours 
a day 


If a water level MUST BE MAINTAINED, 
be sure your pump is Diamond E panel 
controlled. Types F and FC embrace the 
most modern manual and automatic con- 
trol equipment features. 






Code gauge steel, baked enamel finished 
cabinets contain a quick break; h.p. rated, 
externally operated fusible switch, below 
which is a magnetic starter. In the F 
model shown above, a time delay relay 
and float switch for automatic manual 
control are included. All metallic parts 
are either plated or "Perkerized." Nine 
nationally known pump manufacturers 
specify Diamond E panels. Consult your 
nearest pump representative. 


Type F panel, 
floor mounting 
model. 


“THE BEST PUMP 
INSTALLATION 
IS DEPENDENT 
UPON THE RELIABILITY 
OF THE CONTROL" 


Diamond Electrical Mfg. Co., itd. 
1320 E. 16th STREET, LOS ANGELES 
130 POTRERO AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO 


DIAMOND E PUMPING CONTROL PANELS 











135 Opportunities to Profit! 


URN to pages 39, 40 and 41. Be sure to read the classified advertisements. 
It’s a profitable habit. 
Offers of many kinds are featured there and they are all of interest to fruit growers. 
Answer those announcements that have an especial appeal to you. The advertisers 
will send you full particulars promptly without any obligation on your part. You 
may do business with our advertisers with full confidence of receiving a square deal. 


An Easy Way To Answer Ads 


If you wish to answer several ads and use only one 2-cent stamp and no stationery, 
simply use the coupon below. Fill in the name of each advertiser from whom you 
wish to receive particulars; give page number on which the ad appears and mail to 
us and we will do the rest. 

You may use this coupon for answering display advertisements also. 


Cut off here—Fill in and mail:« 








Se ee eee 1932 Advertiser’s Name Page No. 
ii censboesecces See = Sean 
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PETROLEUM— INSECTICIDE 


(From page seven) 


residue of 70 per cent indicated a 70 per cent 
purification and there remained 30 per cent 
containing unsaturates and aromatics. This 
test became official in California and gained 
general recognition throughout the coast 
States and beyond. 

It followed that any injury or “burning” 
following the use of an oil spray must be 
solely due to a low “unsulphonated residue.” 
In the march of progress, however, it is 
found that the “unsulphonated residue” test 
is only one of several important factors in 
the determination of the fitness of an oil 
for spray purposes. In fact, that test may 
be carried to a point of overdoing itself, 
as, for instance, experience has shown that for 
dormant season spraying of deciduous fruits 
there is nothing to be gained through using 
an oil with unsulphonated residue over 70 
per cent, in fact, 60 to 65 per cent is quite 
satisfactory, while for summer oils 90 to 96 
per cent is proving as safe as anything higher. 
Every point made over 96 must be made 
through excessive treatment with fuming 
sulphuric acid and at the expense of the in- 
tegrity and quality of the resulting product. 

Viscosity denotes the fluidity of an oil 
under certain conditions and temperatures. 
With a known product in hand, the viscosity 
figure gives a definite idea of the behavior 
of an oil in matter of distillation and evap- 
oration, and, too, as to its persistence on tree. 
If dealing with an unknown oil, or an oil from 
different source and different system of re- 
fining and possibly blended of very heavy and 
very light stocks, viscosity cannot be accepted 
as a safe guide. 

The distillation range denotes the low and 
the high temperatures, together with inter- 
mediate behavior, between which an oil com- 
pletely distills. The behavior of an oil in the 
laboratory still gives a pretty exact key to its 
behavior on the tree—relatively, of course. 
For instance, a product blended of a very 
heavy oil with kerosene will register a low 
viscosity, while under distillation there will 
be revealed the quick vaporization of the 
kerosene and a slow movement of the heavy 
fraction. This factor is vitally important, 
quite as important as the purity of the oil as 
reflected in the sulphonation test. In fact, ex- 
perience has shown that a 100 per cent pure 
oil may be quite unsafe to apply to any 
tree or plant. 

Spray oils, more particularly those in- 
tended for summer use, must be selected for 
any particular purpose, in accordance with 
their distillation range. With known oils, the 
viscosity figure is a dependable guide. 

With California oils taken from fields of 
proved lubricating quality and refined after 
modern methods, I might lay down the rule 
that for dormant season spraying of decidu- 
ous fruits the spray oil should register vis- 
cosity between 100 and 120 seconds at 100 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

For summer spraying of citrus and decidu- 
ous fruits, the range of viscosity according 
to particular needs should be confined be- 
tween 60 and 95 seconds at 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Lighter oils are apt to be altogether in- 
effective against most insect pests, while 
heavier oils are sure to be followed with diffi- 
culties to tree, foliage and fruit. 

A safe rule is—use as light an oil as is 
found effective for the purpose used. 

The greater use of petroleum oil during re- 
cent years has been due, in a very large de- 
gree, to a better knowledge of the properties 
of oils in their relation to plant life. This 
better knowledge has come about through the 
| activity of oil producing and refining com- 
| panies and their efforts to meet the need as 
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indicated by field investigation. Then, too, 
worthy of mention is the closer co-operation 
manifest between experiment station investi- 
gators and the manufacturers of spray oil 
products—team work of scientists in the 
manufacturer’s laboratory with scientists in 
the field. 

Perhaps the more notable accomplishments 
in orchard insect pest control through the 
use of petroleum oils during the past five 
years are in relation to the control of codling 
moth in apples and pears, mealy bug in 
Hawaiian pineapples, European corn borer, 
and citrus scale in the California citrus belt. 
Satisfactory progress continues, also, to be 
registered with oils in control of spider mites, 
aphis, peach worm, citrus white fly, etc. 

In all these major developments investi- 
gation and experience have led to the use 
of comparatively light oils. By far the 
greater volume of all oils used in the citrus 
belt for scale control has been between 60 
and 70 seconds viscosity. It is, of course, true 
that for citrus red scale heavier oils are more 
effective, and for red spider any oil lighter 
than 70 viscosity is not satisfactory. For 
mealy bug control in the Hawaiian pineapple 
plantations the use of a 60 viscosity oil is 
standard. 

In codling moth control in the Pacific 
Northwest, practice is pretty well settled on 
oils of 60 to 70 viscosity. Oils lighter than 
60 viscosity are apt to be ineffective, while 
those over 75 viscosity are sure to present 
difficulties indicated by interference in “leaf 
metabolism resulting in dropping of fruit, 
failure to produce size and color, and, at the 
finish, an increased difficulty in washing off 
the arsenical residue. 

Again the lighter oils may be used con- 
tinuously, four to seven applications, as the 
codling moth spray program may demand, 
while the possible number of applications of 
heavier oils is decidedly limited. 

So far I have been discussing oils, their 
characteristics and behavior without regard 
to method of emulsification. The primary 
purpose of emulsification is to obtain a 
proper mixture or dispersion of the oil in 
water so as to insure a uniform coverage. 
Early methods usually involved the use of 
soap. Emulsions made with soap were of 
the fixed or tight order wherein the oil was 
tied up in the water, inseparately, except 
when encountering hard water or incom- 
patible substances. This form of emulsion 
has practically gone out of use on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The paste or mayonnaise type of emulsion, 
involving the use of casein, ammonia or other 
alkali has had a vogue with general ap- 
proval. This type of emulsion enables the 
incorporation of more oil and has the ad- 
vantage of greater adaptability in certain 
spray mixtures. This form, however, is not 
without certain disadvantages. During the 
past three years, in the citrus belt of south- 
ern California, a system known as “tank 
mix” has been developed. This system re- 
quires certain definite mechanical conditions 
in the sprayer, and involves the use of a 
flux to facilitate a coverage without building 
up too much oil in overlapping areas of 
trees. 

The coming form of emulsion will be a 
modification of the “tank mix” wherein 
straight oil is entered into the spray tank, 
and will contain only a soluble element of 
not exceeding two per cent, which will enable 
the making of an emulsion in the spray tank 
meeting any desired degree of stability. An 
oil of this character will be as fluid as any 
oil, may be transported and stored in- 
definitely, and used under most any condi- 
tions. Surely we have arrived at a better 
understanding of petroleum oil and its uses 
for insect pest control and are in a fair 
way toward reducing to simple certainty the 
method of emulsification. . 

















FRUIT, TIME 
AND MONEY 





spraying and faster spraying because every BEAN is 
built for that kind of work. 

The big s/ow-moving BEAN Pump carries the heaviest high pres- 
sure loads with ease. Adjustable Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
insure perfect alignment, kill friction, save fuel and save power. 
Heavy Wide Eccentrics end crankshaft troubles. BEAN Porcelain- 
lined Cylinders practically never wear out. BEAN Thread-less Ball 
Valves can’t stick. The BEAN Pressure Regulator is instantaneous 
and unfailing. 

Better control of the pests, more fancy fruit and bigger returns for your 
crop. Lower cost per gallon, per day, per season. More years of good 
service from your outfit, too. 


Sicn AND SEND THE COUPON... also ask about 
BRAN Fruit Cleaners, Washers, Graders and Sorters. 
Two complete factories (Lansing, Mich. and San Jose, Calif.), readily 


available parts at many points, and authorized BEAN dealers in every 
growing section insure good service to BEAN owners everywhere 





BEAN 


SPRAYERS 








by Contact 


KILLS INSECTS cnc Furnes 


Insects common to every farm ... Aphis, Thrip, Leaf-hopper, etc., on 
trees, flowers, shrubs, vegetable plants; lice on poultry and lice on animals 
- +. are easily and economically controlled by “Black Leaf 40.” This old, 
reliable “Guardian of the Garden” has been in constant use for over 20 
years. It kills insects by contact and fumes. . . a “double-action” not 
possessed by any non-poisonous, non-volatile insecticide. 


Recommended by Experiment Stations 


and Agricultural Authorities 


Poultry lice are killed by merely painting roosts lightly with “Black 
Leaf 40.” Heat generated by roosting birds releases fumes which kill the 
lice. This Treatment alsokills many mites. Full directions for use on every 
package. If your dealer does not handle it, send $1.00 for trial bottle. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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MARVELOUS INVENTION 


Waging a ee and of Extermination 


























Orchard Spraying a Necessity 








Disinfect Your Poultry House 





$1000.00 


BONUS OFFER 


Don’t: let someone else in your 
county beat you to it. 











AMERICAN UTILITY CO. | °°. 


222 N. Bank Drive 


Get this marvelous device for your own use 
and as a demonstrator. We will make it 
worth while for you to show this great inven- 
tion to farmers and stock raisers in your 
county. We will show you how to make big 
money by recommending it to your neighbors. 


You can also make big money through use 
of this great scientific development by help- 
ing farmers, fruit growers, chicken and stock 
raisers, to perfect their cleaning systems. 


We will help you get into the business of 
spray painting, insecticide spraying, protec- 
tion and preservation of gardens, orchards, 


cabbage and onion fields. 


Against Pests 
and Parasites 


A COMBINATION DEVICE WITH A 
MULTITUDE OF USES—WILL SPRAY 
YOUR CHICKEN COOPS, CATTLE 
BARNS, HOG PENS, HORSE STALLS 

—WILL FREE YOUR ANIMALS OF 
MISERABLE LICE, FLEAS, FLIES, 
a GNATS. 

EW METHOD OF CLEANING IN- 
CUBATORS, VACUUMING YOUR CAR- 
PETS, RUGS AND UPHOLSTERING— 
SUPPLIES AN AMAZING METHOD OF 
PAINTING HOUSES, BARNS, ETC.; 
REFINISHING AUTO FENDERS, 
MARRED SPOTS AND SCRATCHES, 
PAINTING to CORES, AND 
wave” * ED IN MANY OTHER 
WwW 


Great Opportunity —-NOW! 


We have a big generous proposition for you 
if you can send us the names and addresses of 
a dozen or more chicken and stock raisers, 
fruit farmers, truck gardeners or dairy 
farmers. 


Every farmer and stock raiser is a live pros- 
pect for one or more of our several types of 
specially constructed, revolutionizing devices 
for adding to the earnings as well as to the 
conveniences of farm work. 


Our equipment can be used on all farms, 
whether they have electricity or not. Our de- 
vices are absolutely foolproof—can be used 
by any man, woman or child. 


Distributors Wanted — Here Is Your. Chance! 
$50.00 to $100.00 WEEKLY—for your spare time 


We will circularize the names you send us and pay you big profits on all the orders received 


through your personal co-operation. 


You can send us up to 100 or even 1000 names if you wish—no limit—we will supply catalogs for 
all of them and you can collect a handsome profit on all orders for our entire line. 


Prospects Everywhere 
Every man and woman connected with any kind of farming 
and stock raising is a prospect for a big profit to you. 
need to hunt for prospects—you won’t have to force the interests. 
Big Commissions—Easy Sales 
The big commissions and profits to you, on all sales made 


This proposition is 
a cinch—No forced selling—Farmers of every kind buy quickly 


through your co-operation, will amaze you. 


and willingly without being forced. 


Get Started at Once 


The season is here for pushing our line. 


rush lasts all summer for our specialty line. 
When fall comes we will have 


J D The big business will 
be at its height before very long. You should immediately have 
all details without unnecessary loss of a single day. 





You won’t 





The big 


Portable Outfits for Greenhouses 





another tremendous line of win- 
ter work for you. We offer 


$1000 BONUS COUPON—Mail Today 





you the possibility of adding 
$5000.00 to your regular yearly 
income without interfering with 
your regular work. 


CLIP THE COUPON 
AND MAIL IT TODAY 


> 








CHICAGO 


AMERICAN UTILITY CO., 
222 N. Bank Drive, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without any obligation, please send me full details about your 
great invention and how you can help me get into a big paying 
business without investment—also how I can ualify or your 
$1000 bonus in addition to building a big aaa 


income. 














or 
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Order BABY CHICKS Now 















samnieneti 
MOTHER BUSH’S CHICKS. GUARANTEED TO 
live. Winter eggbred, 300 egg strains, 20 breeds. Imme- 
diate shipments, collect. Thousands weekly. 6c up. 
coms free. Bush’s Poultry Farms, Box 150, — 


BEST CHICK OFFER 


30 DAY Le emia dy GUARANTEE. Lowest 
vith Was 4 yay Ie Lead 





















breeds. Eee production of customers’ flocks 
of the laying al of our stock. See 
hei feteen win or catalog, Prompt service aod safe 
elivery anywhere. prices 
orders. | 2 season. 





now for FREE ATAUGG. Brooders at cost. 
SMITH CHICKERIES, Bex t_H-262, MEXICO, MO. 


Chicks for Broilers 


ALL HEAVIES FINE QUALITY. LOW PRICES, 
Hatching Weekly. Special Discount on chicks for Spring 
Delivery. Quality Hatching Eggs for Sale. 


Till’s Hatchery, Box 121-B, Bellevue, lowa 


baby chicks. Write for illustrated Catalog Telling How 
to Raise Ducks for Profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, 
LaRue, Ohio. tfx 

PEK AND 
Indian Runner Ducklings, Giant Toulouse and White 
Embden Goslings. Also hatching eggs, Alys Johnston, 
Polo, Illinois. 2-5x 


GEESE 
"EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE TOULOUSE GEESE $5.25, 


ganders $3.50. Clyde Cody, Sheridan, Illinois. 


TURKEYS 


HIGH CLASS NARRAGANSETT AND BOURBO 
Red Turkeys—breeding stock, eggs, poults. Priced rea- 
sonable. Cecil Laughman, Dunraven, N. Y. 2-3x 

MONEY IN TURKEYS, THEY CAN BE RAISED 
anywhere in confinement or on range. Learn all about 
modern scientific methods of breeding, hatching, raising, 
and marketing through TURKEY WORLD, official pub- 
lication of all breeders’ associations. Sample copy 1c. 
Subscription $1 per year. Send subscriptions to Turkey 
World, 445 So. Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. tf 
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[POULTRY and EGGS] 


BROWN LEGHORNS 
NICHOL’S MASTER BRED BROWN LEGHORNS. 





Tested. High pressure layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. 
Catalog free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 3x 





BUFF LEGHORNS 


ee 

NICHOL’S MASTER BRED BUFF LEGHORNS. 
Tested. High Pressure layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. Cata- 
log free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, 


WHITE. LEGHORNS 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Tested. Exhibition and production bred stock. Long dis- 
tance layers, large white eggs. Stock, chicks, eggs. Cata- 
log free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, 


oo 
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3x 


horn Cockerels, 25 pullets, 10 cocks, $1.00 each. 


Fra nk 
Qhio. 2x 


POULTRY and EGGS | 


SEVERAL BREEDS 














BUFF WYANDOTTES — PARTRIDGE ROCK, 
chicks, eggs, Stock, reasonable. Lyle Temple, Morris- 
town, Minnesota. 2x 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 





SINGLE AND ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS, 
Tompkins Strain, early-maturing, heavy winter layers: 
exceptional plumage; Accredited Day-old chicks of Qual- 
ity Matings, $9.00 per 100. Write for prices on Special 
Pens. Kriege’s Hatchery, Box 9, Edwardsville, Il. 2-3xa 





WINNERS AT ARKANSAS STAT< FAIR, EL DOR- 
ado, Chicago Coliseum. Seven years of breeding has 
given me an exhibition-egg strain of Single Comb Reds 
that lay and pay. Every pen a mated pen and pedigree 
male. Every nest a trapnest, every hen a 200 egger or 
better, individually pedigreed. No flock run. My Reds 
will produce and reproduce for you. Write for attractive 


low prices on hatching eggs. Gordon Boles, Dardanelle, 
Arkansas, tfXx 
NICHOL’S MASTER BRED SINGLE AND ROSE 


Comb Reds. Tested. Beautiful dark red plumage. High 
production. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s 
Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, Il. 3x 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND WHITES — FINE 




















Bounser, Ada, Qs | vigorous, Standard Accredited flocks. Day-old Chicks, 
HOLLIS’ S. C. LEGHORNS, TRAPNESTED, BLOOD- | Quality Matings, $9.50 per 100. Write for prices on 
tested, large type, 200-289 records, $12 per 100. Eugene | Special Pens. Kriege’s Hatchery, Box 9, Edwardsville, 
Hollis, Nowata, Okla. 2x Tilinois. 2-3xa 
WHITE MINORCAS SQUABS 
MAMMOTH WHITE MINORCA CHICKS — BIG- 
boned layers of great big white eggs. Husky, healthy “QUAB BOOK FREE! 
beauties triple guaranteed—Quality, Delivery, ‘Livability. PR Royal oth Gah Sa sta 
New low prices. Alys Johnston, Polo, Ill. 2-5x Map menace, beset prices. © 2. in one, month 
BLACK MINORCAS ea er cere ere aloes 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,155 H St.. 


NICHOL’S ASTER RE BLACK MINORCAS. 
Tested. Exhibition and production bred stock. Make 
big records, produce very large eggs. Stock, chicks, eggs. 
Catalog free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 3x 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Tested. Exhibition and production bred stock. Real buff, 
big type. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s 
Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, Il. 3x 


WHITE ORPINGTONS 
NICHOL’S MASTER BRED WHITE ORPINGTONS. 











“TURKEYS.” AJ MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS | Tested. Record layers. Big Type. Crystal white plum- 
—Husky healthy baby poults or eggs from finest breed- | age. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free.” Nichol’s Poultry 
ing stock. Alys Johnston, Polo, I 2-5x | Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, II. 3x 








POULTRY REMEDIES 
R M. 


for bottle of Dr. ieesiee> Roup b -Aa (Ptarmusin). 
Satisfaction or money back. Poultry Supply Co., Box 97, 
Hardin, Missouri. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


PARCEL POST SHIPPERS INCREASE YOUR 
profits by using our One-Way parcel post and hatching 
egg cases. Low prices. Safe Service Egg Case Co., Box 
206, Three Rivers, Mich. 2x 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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SIMPLIFY CHICKEN RAISING. MAKE MORE 
Poultrymen; investigate. Fedco Patented Method. You 
build. _Fedco, Owensmouth, Calif 2x 





BUFF WYANDOTTE, PARTRIDGE ROCK CHIX, 


























Eggs. Stock reasonable. Lyle Temple, Morristown, 
Minnesota 

Rat dogs, puppies. ‘Rabbit dogs, $35.00. . Welchvilla, 
R. R. No. 1, Ramsey, Il. tfx 
| POULTRY and EGGS 


ANCONAS 


Beautifully mottled. Stock, 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 
8x 


Production bred matings. 

chicks, eggs. Catalog free. 

H-3, Monmouth, Ill. 
BRAHMAS 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED BRAHMAS. TESTED. 
Mammoth type. High power layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. 
Catalog free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-: -3, Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 3x 


TOULOUSE GEESE 











NICHOLS MASTER BRED TOULOU’< GEESE. 
Big type. Profitable low prices. Stock, -:ggs. Catalog 
= Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, mera 

R x 





HATCHING EGGS 


I 9 
Mahoods Rhode Island Reds, $1.00 setting or $5.00 hun- 


dred. $9.00 case 30 dozen. Wade & Phelps Poultry 
Farm, Batesville, Arkansas 2x 
WHITE LANGSHANS 


i] h R BRE Hi ANS. 
Tested. Mammoth size. Pure white. High power layers. 
Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s Poultry 
Farm. Box H-3. Monmouth, Til. 


PG 
Backed by years of breeding and best 
Large catalogue free. Nichol’s 
Monmouth, Ill. 3x 


profitable breeds. 
blood lines. Tested. 
Poultry Farm, Box H-3, 





PEKINS 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED PEKINS. LARGE TYPE. 
Layers. Stock, eggs. Low prices. ae free. Nichol’s 
Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, Il 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
NICHOL’S MASTER BRED BARRED ROCKS. 
Tested. Light and dark mating. Barred deeply, dis- 
Outstanding layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, a 
x 


BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

NICHOL’S MASTER BRED BUFF ROCKS. TESTED. 
Real buff plumage. Heavy layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. 
Catalog Fs Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Mon- 
mouth i 


———“WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED_ WHITE’ ROCKS. 
Tested. Large type. Pure white. Record layers. Stock, 
chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 
H-3. Monmouth, Ill. 3x 

AUSTRALORPS 

“ORIGIN OF AUSTRALORPS’’—COPY FREE. COM- 
plete History of Breed. Osborne Farms, Box 30, Hol- 
land, Michigan. 2-4 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
Please publish my ad as given 
times starting with 
at your regular 


seer eeeees 


customary. Please classify properly 
Name.... 


Address 


Cee ree eee ee eeeeeseereeseeeeses 


| ipa: 





Readers’ Order Blank for Classified Advertising 
Send This Today For March Issue 
WRITE YOUR AD HERE 


Harry K. Goodall, Classified Advertising Manager, 


above in 
the March 
rate of 20 cents a word per insertion. 
counted ‘each whole number as a word and also my name and address which is 
and acknowledge promptly. 


SOPH OSES SHOES HEHEHE ESET ETE EEE HEHE EHH HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE HSHEH HEHE HEHEHE EHH EEE 


For Profitable Results — Fill in and Mail TODAY! 





JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 


JERSEY WHITE GIANT CHICKS, LOW PRICES, 
Catalogue Free. Goshen Poultry Farms, Goshen, In- 
diana. 2x 

GENUINE WHITE JERSEY GIANTS—REAL GIANT 
size, from pure stock, not crossed. ood layers of big 
eggs. Excellent broilers, roasters and premium capons. 
Husky, healthy chicks, triple guaranteed—Quality. De- 
livery, Livability. Supply limited. Alys Johnston, Polo, 
Tilinois. 2-5x 


JERSEY WHITE GIANTS, WINNERS CHICAGO, 
Kansas City, five other shows. Exhibition and Produc- 
tion bred. Chicks, eggs, capons, free catalog. Bainer 
Poultry Farm, Fairview Addition, Olathe, Kans. 1tfx 


WYANDOTTES 


PARTRIDGE, COLUMBIAN AND WHITE WYAN- 
dottes from finest Accredited flocks. Quality Matings of 
Day-old Chicks, $9.50 per 100. Write for prices on Spe- 
cial Pens. Kriege’s Hatchery, Box 9, Edwardsville, pus 

2-3xa 




















SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 
NICHOL’S MASTER BRED SILVER LACED WYAN.- 





dottes. Tested. Best strain, splendid layers. Beauti- 
fully marked. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free, 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, lll. 3x 





WHITE WYANDOTTES 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
Fishel heavy laying strain. Tested. Beautiful white 
plumage. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s 
Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, Il. 3x 


SILVER PENCILED ROCKS 


SILVER PENCILED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. TRAP- 
nested and pedigreed, beauty supreme. Stock, eggs, and 
chicks. Sure winners. Sil-Pen Rock Poultry Farm, 
Oldenburg, Ind. 
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Designed for 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46-inches bust 


No. 2614—Slimming Lines. 


measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 39- 
inch material with 13g yards of 39-inch con- 
trasting. 


No. 3447—Sports Model. Designed for sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 39- 
inch material with 5, yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting. 


No. 3449—Sunday Night Frock. Designed 
for sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36 and 38- 
inches bust measure. Size 16 requires 3% 
yards of 39-inch material with 1144 yards of 











3-inch light and 1% yards of 3-inch dark 
ribbon. 

No. 2611—Home Frock. Designed for sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46-inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with 4 yard po 5-inch contrasting and 
3% yards of binding. 

No. 2594—Smart and Sturdy. Designed for 
sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 
2 yards of 39-inch material with 5g yard of 
39-inch contrasting. 

No. 2589—Junior Wear. Designed for sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2% yards of 35-inch material with % yard 
of 35-inch contrasting. 
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Why Apple Insects 
Are Not Suppressed 


(From page six) 


conducted chiefly by men whose principal 
interest is in other farm operations provides 
an outstanding comparison. The records in- 
dicate that about 95 per cent or more of 
these farmers applied four early sprays. 
After the first cover spray fewer men fol- 
lowed the plan and only about 70 per cent 
of them applied the second cover spray. 
Under these conditions the amount of insect 
control was 84.3 per cent. The chart indi- 
cates the relative response to insect control 
practices and is included as being a basis for 
arriving at a conclusion as to the underlying 
causes of serious insect disturbances. 


Apple growers often lose sight of the pur- 
pose of an insect control program. They 
most often are thinking in terms of the num- 
ber of sprays applied and not of the numbers 
of insects damaging fruits during the growing 
season. The sprays are timed and the in- 
secticides are suggested for use during ef- 
fective periods for the suppression of these 
pests. The omission of one or more treat- 
ments most often results in an incomplete 
degree of suppression and a corresponding 
loss in numbers of perfect apples. Such 
fruits may be marketable but the practice 
insures a gradually increasing carry-over of 
the insect infestation. This condition exists 
in restricted areas where the insect suppres- 
sion practices are not uniform. 


It has been pointed out that the selection 
of suitable insecticides, the proper timing of 
sprays, and the practicing of correct methods 
of making the applications operate as factors 
not only in the control of the rosy aphis and 
the codling moth, but also enter into the 
suppression of all apple infesting insects. It 
is important to note that under our present 
methods of fruit growing, efficiency in dis- 
tributing the spray is of equal significance. 

Our earlier ideas of insecticidal materials 
and their effectiveness for particular purposes 
have been revised and may yet be further im- 
proved. The underlying principles of the 
selection of suitable materials, the proper 
timing of sprays, thoroughness in making the 
applications, and the use of efficient 
machinery have not changed and cannot be 
disregarded. The solution of our apple insect 
problems of past years was not obtained by 
new insecticides alone. Those of the present 
will be settled only when the great body of 
fruit growers accept the fundamental ideas 
of insect suppression and develop the practi- 
cal application of them under the new situa- 
tions. 





Does the Home Orchard Pay? 


(From page nine) 


tive to state that with better care and with 
soil more suitable the returns might have 
been many times those received. 

It is of paramount importance for the pros- 
pective home orchardist to keep in mind the 
main or true object of the home orchard; 
namely, to supply enough fruit for the family. 
Too often more trees are planted than are 
needed for this purpose, and as a result the 
work of caring for the trees is neglected and 
the home orchard project becomes a failure. 
The results from this investigation indicate 
very forcefully that for Missouri conditions 
the average farm should not maintain a home 


orchard of more than three-fourths of an 
acre, and one-half acre or less is likely to 
prove more profitable. 


Patterns may be secured by mail, postage prepaid, at 15 cents each from FASHION 
DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Be sure 
to state size required. Enclose 10 cents additional for copy of Spring Fashion Magazine (15 
cents where no pattern is ordered). 
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